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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as.the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamenta! rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions: the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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OUR DUTY TO THE SENATE 
A RTICLE 2, clause 2, of the Constitution of the United 


States provides that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur.” There is no mistaking these 
words. Mr. Wilson has not sought the advice of the 
Senate, but he must at last obtain the consent of the 
Senate before the present treaty now before that body 
can become the law of the land. The Senate is consti- 
tutionally responsible at present not only for the fate 
of the treaty, but for the fate of the United States of 
America, so far as this treaty relates to it. The United 
States Senate is made up of ninety-six men, elected by 
the people. They constitute, therefore, a representative 
body. They are as patriotic, intelligent, and disinter- 
ested as the rest of us. They will deal with the treaty 
with honesty, sobriety, and wisdom. In accord with 
the modes of our democracy it is our duty to present 
to our Senators as definitely as possible our views and 
desires and to abide by the decision to which they, after 
full discussion, shall arrive. 

We, the people, have voluntarily adopted this method 
of perfecting treaties. The Senate is doing the work 
for us. Unlike Great Britain, where the power to make 
treaties rests with the Crown, with us the power rests 
with the President and the Senate. There are limita- 
tions to this power of the President and of the Senate. 
As Mr. Justice Story once held, “A treaty to change 
the organization of the Government, to annihilate its 
sovereignty, to overturn its republican form, or to de- 
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prive it of its constitutional powers, would be void ; 
hecause it would destroy what it was designed merely 
to fulfill, the will of the people.” 

This magazine long devoted to the cause of inter 
national peace, has frankly expressed from time to time 
views contrary to those set forth in the treaty now 
before the Senate. In the interests of the treaty itself 
we are pointing out in the following editorial some of 
the criticisms which are urged against it. We have 
looked in vain through the treaty for principles which 
might operate as law for the settlement of international 
disputes. There are for the Covenant small founda- 
tions in law. We have looked in vain for some judicial 
hody competent to interpret principles or laws, did 
such principles or laws exist, or to limit the powers of 
the League. There is no such tribunal. The absence 
of these fundamental things, laws and courts, has dis- 
turbed us, for we fear that the artificial methods pro- 
vided for in its present form by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, standing upon no laws and checked 
by no tribunal, can but lead to misunderstandings, 
jealousies, and therefore wars. 

Our hope, therefore, lies with the Senate of the United 
States. On the whole, our Senators will examine these 
matters with greater knowledge than most of us can 
possess. Out of their collective judgment we shall have 
an improved instrument. In any event, their decision 
shall be our decision, for they are our duly elected rep- 
resentatives, performing their constitutional duties, 
working out the job we have assigned to them. And 
when once the treaty is ratified and proclaimed, it will 
be the privilege of America to accept the result, to sup- 
port the treaty, and to begin the long processes of modi- 
fication, adjustment, and development, to the end that 
the wickedness of war may yet be supplanted by an 


international order under law and justice. 


A League of Nations, yes, if in the meantime we pre 
serve to ourselves what we have already achieved politi- 
cally in the name of American democracy. The Senate 
must see to this. It will make sure that for the present 
we keep the war-making power as for us in the hands of 
the American Congress. It will concentrate upon the 
importance of a periodical congress of the nations and 
upon the judicial settlement of international disputes. 
If such be called a League of the Nations, so be it. For 
the retention of the elements of permanence implied in 
the Covenant we may trust the Senate. 
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CRITICISMS OF THE “COVENANT” 
A: WE have pointed out heretofore, the Covenant 


of the League of Nations is separate and sep- 
arable from the peace treaty, both of which are now 
the United States The Covenant of 
the League of Nations has already been discussed 


before Senate. 
There should be 
no limitation the of this 
portant instrument, either for the United States Sen- 
Issues so vital, relating as they 


widely. It is still being discussed. 


upon discussion most im- 


ate or for the people. 
do to the very existence of our Government as it now 


is, must be clearly stated, thoroughly understood, 
and competently passed upon. To this end let us 


examine some of the major criticisms urged against 
the Covenant. 

Because of the method of representation proposed, 
it is claimed that disproportionate powers in the or- 
ganization of the League are given to Great Britain. 
The sections of the Covenant relating to this criticism 
are found in article 1 and in the Annex to the Cove- 
nant. In article 1, it is provided that “the original 
members of the League of Nations shall be those of the 
signatories which are named in the Annex to this Cove- 
nant and also such of those other states named in the 
Annex as shall accede without reservation to this Cove- 
In the Annex of the Covenant the original 
are thirty-two in 


nant.” , 
members of the League of Nations 
number, while thirteen other states are invited to ac- 
cede to the Covenant. Among the thirty-two original 
members of the League of Nations six are as follows: 
British Empire, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
South Wales, and India, which constitute three-six- 
teenths, or nearly one-fifth of the voting strength of 
the League. The voting strength of the United States 
of America, like that of the other nations constituting 
the original membership, is one thirty-second. If 
other nations are added under the terms of the Cove- 
nant it will not alter the ratio of representation. 

It is claimed that article 10 of the Covenant turns 
the League of Peace into a League of War, and that 
if it should be carried out it would be contrary to jus- 
tice, to progress, and to liberty, that it would “put the 
world in a straight jacket and rivet it down with 
force.” Article 10 of the Covenant reads: 
“The members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of 
all members of the League. In case of any such aggres- 
sion or in case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion, the Council shall advise upon the means by which 

By the very nature of such a League of Nations, 
this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 
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under such a provision members, by virtue of their mem- 
bership, and this includes, of course, the United States 
of America, pledge themselves in advance to become 
parties to conflicting international interests, be they 
where they may or what they may. Under the terms 
of this article, the United States would be estopped from 
any aggression or from any threat of aggression against 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama, or any other 
If the article means anything it means that. 
It means more. It means that any aggressive act, say 
against Mexico, even though that act be an act of self- 
defense such as we have frequently felt called upon to 
commit, even under the rule of the hot-trail, must first 
be submitted to the Council of the League, which Coun- 
cil “shall advise upon the means by which this obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled.” This means, if it means any- 
thing, that a group of men, one from the British Em- 
pire, one from France, one from Italy, one from Japan, 
and four other members of the League selected by the 
assembly, one-fifth of whom will be representatives of 
the British Empire—we, being parties to the dispute, 
will have no voice in the matter—shall have the power 
to examine and to decide the part we shall have to play. 
And we shall be in duty bound to abide by the decision. 
Mr. Wilson says that nothing in the Covenant inter- 
feres with the authority of the United States Congress 
to declare war. But, it is replied, if we ratify the 
Treaty as it stands we shall be honorably held to obey 
the summons of the League and go to war if it says we 
must. The critics say of article 10, “It is preposterous 
to call the Covenant a ‘league for peace,’ when it con- 
tains such a mandatory summons to war.” 


nation. 


It is claimed that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations multiplies the pretexts for war. The argu- 
ment here is that a League of Nations such as is here 
proposed, made up of human beings, with the limita- 
tions that belong to human beings, will inevitably 
divide into factions, each pursuing its various inter- 
ests, economic, political or otherwise as the case may 
be. The League of Nations makes questions as they 
arise between any two nations of vital interest to all, 
hence the international situations as they arise will 
furnish opportunities heretofore undreamed of for the 
stirring up of strife. Questions arising between Japan 
and China, for example, will become at once matters 
of international concern, however trivial the matters 
involved may be. They in turn will make it easily 
possible for England and Italy, let us say, to bring 
pressure to bear upon another nation such as France 
or the United States. Granted that Jugo-Slavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia are at swords’ points, it will become 
easier for them to talk war if their issues be compli- 
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cated by controversies existing, for example, between 
Greece and Turkey. The League of Nations making an 
international controversy of general international con- 
cern will add immeasurably to the irritations already 
existing. 

It is claimed that the League of Nations would ex- 
tend rather than localize an international dispute. 
The present war was caused because of the failure to 
localize the dispute between Austria and Serbia, and 
that dispute became extended because of certain inter- 
national agreements, and by that extension the war be- 
came world wide. The League of Nations proposes to 
extend all disputes at the outset and to reproduce the 
world situation fashioned by Germany. The failure to 
localize the dispute between Austria-Hungary and Ser- 
bia bathed the world in blood. The League of Nations 
as proposed makes it impossible to localize any dispute 
between nations. 

It is claimed that the powers and duties granted 
under the terms of the Covenant are ambiguous, and 
for that reason provocative of disputes, and hence pos- 
sibly of war. In article 4 it says, “the Council may 
deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere 
of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world.” When we recall that this Council is made 
up of nine persons dominated by five, and that when 
we of the United States are parties to a dispute we 
shall not be represented upon that Council, it would 
seem that this language just quoted is either too narrow 
or too broad. If it means that the Council may simply 
talk about matters “affecting the peace of the world,” 
it means nothing. If it means that they may take 
action which may be legislative, judicial, executive, any 
one, any two, or all three, and these against, let us 
say, the United States, then the provision is too broad. 
In any event the language is not precise and definitive. 
In another place of the same article it says “At. meet- 
ings of the Council each Member of the League repre- 
sented on the Council shall have one vote, and may not 
have more than one Representative.” In article 15 it 
provides, “If a report by the Council is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof other than the Rep- 
resentatives of one or more of the parties to the dis- 
pute, the Members of the League agree,” etc. These 
two statements are self-contradictory and mutually 
exclusive. At no place in the Covenant is there any 
provision for an international executive with power to 
execute decrees of the League, yet in article 16 it is 
provided that the Council shall in certain cases “recom- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effect- 
ive military or naval forces the Members of the League 

shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used 
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” 


Then in the 
very next paragraph of article 16 it provides that “the 


to protect the covenants of the League. 


members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and eco- 
nomic measures which are taken under this article,” ete. 
One naturally wonders why under such circumstances 
no provisions have been made for mutual military sup- 
port as well as financial and economic. In any event 
the plan seems to contemplate the exercise by the League 
of military and naval powers. Yet it does not say so 
precisely. Neither does it provide for the method of 
such an alarming procedure. 

We are told by the friends of the Covenant that there 
can be no international peace not based upon an agree- 
And yet 
these proposers forget, or if they remember, they ignore 


ment to control that peace by force of arms. 


the fact, that the League itself rests, as an international 
organ must rest, upon the good faith of the parties 
simply. It is as reasonable to expect that nations will 
abide by an agreement not to wage war against one 
another as it is to expect them to abide by an agree- 
ment to wage war, especially when we remember that 
that war may be waged against any one of them by 
a group of all the rest. There is no method of inter- 
national co-ordinative effort except by agreement. The 
League itself is only an agreement. International re- 
lations, therefore, of any kind whatsoever must rest 
simply upon good faith and good faith only. 

In the formation of this Covenant there has been 
little evidence of good faith It was not good faith that 
Great Britain has opposed and successfully defeated 
Mr. Wilson’s pleas for the freedom of the seas, reserving 
that the supremacy of her fleet shall under no circum- 
stances be endangered. It was not good faith that Mr. 
Wilson should agree to the grab of Shantung in order 
to get the vote of Japan for his League of Nations. It 
is not good faith that the United States should be the 
only nation asked to make sacrifices, especially in light 
of the fact that all the other nations are getting their 
fill of the spoils of war. Not that the United States 
is backward in this regard, not that the United States 
should nab at the spoils; but when we are told that the 
United States must give up for the good of the whole, 
it is not good faith for the other nations to blind our eyes 
to the fact that none of them are giving up anything. It 
is not good faith to talk in the preamble of “open, 
just, and honorable relations between nations” and to 
scuttle vast stretches of empire as in Southwest Africa 
and South Pacific Islands, under the guise of “Man- 
dataries” set up under the thin pretexts of “a sacred 
trust of civilization,” mandataries which are already 
bid for, bargained for by the visionless diplomats 
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hacked by the money changers. It requires little imagi- 
nation to forsee that the inevitable end of the manda- 
tary “tutelage” must be servitude. It is not good faith 
to continue traffic in arms and to deny both it and mili- 
tary training to the natives of Africa. It is not good 
faith for five nations to preach equality of states and 
to assume control of all the rest. It is not good faith, 
it may be repeated, to promise reduction of national 
armaments with no thought of reducing, say, the Brit- 
ish Navy. It is not good faith to refuse to accept tne 
promise of a nation to abstain from war and to accept 
that nation’s promise to go to war. It is not good faith 
to lay foundations for a world order buttressed upon 
the theory that the way to overcome war is by war. It 
is not good faith, having obtained everything they de- 
sire, for the nations to ask the United States to keep 
up a great military machine for their protection around 
the globe. It is not good faith to give legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive authority to any one all-controlling 
body such as this League, granting to it the promise 
to “take any action that may be deemed wise and effec- 
It is not 
good faith to set up such a League “to achieve inter- 


tual to safeguard the peace of the nations.” 


national peace,” founding it upon no international law 
and to fail to provide any means for its popular con- 
trol or judicial check. It is not good faith to set up 
such a League, controlled by the mighty and organized 
for the perpetuation of the control of the physically 
weak by the physically strong. That the small states 
are willing to submit to such an arrangement writes 
one of the dark chapters in international sycophancy 
and cowardice. 

Thus run the criticisms which the friends of the pro- 
posed League must meet and answer if they are to win 
the support necessary for its success. 


PRACTICAL-MINDED FRANCE 


s ro the League of Nations, France is willing to 
An shown. This is characteristic of her people. 
The French worship intelligence and hate cant. They 
have a profound dislike of mere sentimentalism; they 
adore the syllogism. They have a keener sense of fact 
and reality than we. In private conversation they 
reveal their grave doubts of the practicability of the 
League of Nations. That doubt is now a matter of 
world knowledge. They are willing to try out any- 
thing, if only their common sense in the meantime 
be satisfied. They know that the League of Nations 
cannot operate, if it is to operate, for a long time, 
perhaps for years. In the meantime there is the 
menace from the east threatening France more than any 
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other nation. She has felt the need of a more imme- 
diate and tangible guarantee. She has given voice to 
this feeling, hence the agreement of Mr. Wilson and 
Great Britain to furnish that guarantee. The guar- 
antee if ratified by our Senate will remain in force 
until such time as the League of Nations may itself 
be that guarantee. This is good business for France. 
Qur personal opinion is that she is entitled to that 
support. The world is familiar with the price that 
France has paid for the victory. The United States 
Senate should ratify the proposed guarantee for a 
limited period. 


LEST WE FORGET 
A S WE think “On Fame’s eternal camping ground,” 


on the beautiful cemeteries in Franece—the one at 
Romagne ultimately to contain 30,000 American boys 
as we think of the 285,000 of ours who have shed 


their blood over there, the 77,000 dead, and as we 





think of the glory of it, of those little corners of 
France that are forever America, the triumph and 
glory and pomp and pageantry of it all, we would note 
the words of Congressman Yates speaking at an Inde- 
pendence Day Celebration. In the course of his ad- 
dress he said: 


“During 16 days I traveled 1,600 miles in a United 
States Army automobile, visiting parts of France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and Germany. 

“T saw great seas and great cities and great scenes 
of sacrifice ; saw where Americans looked into the jaws 
of death, into the mouth of hell, into the face of God. 

“T talked with a man who had given a hand, to be 
cut off forever from his precious body, leaving a 
smooth round stump, forlorn and all but useless. I 
talked to many such men. 

“T talked with a boy not old enough to vote who 
had given a leg, to be cut off forever from his precious 
body, leaving a smooth, round stump, almost useless. 
You, perhaps have talked with such a boy. I talked 
with many. 

“T talked with a boy who survived five bullets in one 
leg and another in his left thigh. He will not walk 
through life hereafter; his walk will only be a con- 
torted shuffle, an ugly hobble—the walk of this tall, 
bright, handsome boy. 

“T talked with a boy whose eyes have been put out— 
a reading, thinking, enterprising, forward-looking, in- 
vestigating lad—doomed to the appalling captivity 
of blindness. These hands and feet, these eyes and 
faces, annihilated, put out of existence. Will they 
ever come back? No; they will never, never come 
back. Ten years from now, 20 years from now, 40 
50, 60 years, this living daily sacrifice will go on.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH TO THE 
SENATE 


‘ e i President’s speech to the Senate July 10 is a 
disappointment. At a time when the people of 





the United States are vitally concerned to know the 
realities with which the treaty deals, the President is 
wordy and abstract. At a time when we are all con- 
cerned to know the President’s explanation of the dis- 
posal of Shantung, he contents himself by hinting sim- 
ply at “the cross-currents of politics and of interests” 
in Paris, and by granting that “it was not easy to 
graft the new order of ideas to the old, and some of 
the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for a time be 
bitter.” It would have been more enlightening if the 
President had reiterated less of his Fourth of July 
speech and told us more of these “fruits.” We can- 
not understand how the President could under such 
circumstances tell us again that we entered the war, 
“not because our material interests were directly threat- 
ened or because any special treaty obligations to which 
we were parties had been violated,’ and that “we en- 
tered the war as a disinterested champion of right.” 
Everyone knows, or should know, that “material inter- 
ests” played a large part in this war. Everyone knows, 
or should know, that “special treaties and obligations to 
which we were parties”—witness the sinking of unarmed 
merchant vessels, the rape of Belgium—did also play 
an effective part. It would not weaken Mr. Wilson’s 
expression were he to recognize that we entered the 
war, not as a “disinterested champion of right” merely, 
but as an interested champion of France and Belgium 
and England, and of American rights on the high seas. 
We find it difficult to understand the President when 
he says, “with very few exceptions, the men who sat 
with us at the peace table desired as sincerely as we 
did to get away from the bad influences,” etc., especially 
in light of the fact that there were only two others 
sitting with him at the peace table—at the most, four. 
After his experience with Italy and Japan, Mr. Wilson 
must know that “the illegitimate purposes, demoral- 
izing ambitions,” have not been and are not confined to 
the German empire. His presentation of his League 
of Nations would have been stronger had he dwelt more 
at length upon the purposes and ambitions against which 
he has contended and with which the world has now to 
deal. 

Mr. Wilson tells us that he formulated the principles 
which were accepted as the basis of the peace, but he 
neglected to tell us how they can be said to apply in the 
Far East, the islands of the Pacific, in Southern Africa, 
the Saar Valley, in Upper Adige, in German Austria, 
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and Bohemia, in portions of Istria, in vast stretches in- 
habitated by the colored races, in Russia. 

The President says: “The atmosphere in which the 
conference worked seemed created, not by the ambitions 
of strong governments, but by the hopes and aspirations 
of small nations and of peoples hitherto under bondage 
to the power that victory had shattered and destroyed.” 
In light of the fact that the work in Paris was done by 
the five great Powers and of the further fact that the 
proposed League of Nations is to be controlled by nine 
nations dominated by the great five, this statement pre- 
sents something of a quandary. 

Again, the President comes to the defense of his most 
worthy principle of self-determination. He says: “It 
was the imperative task of those who would make peace, 
and make it intelligently, to establish a new order which 
would rest upon the free choice of peoples.” Once 
again we wonder about the “free choice” in Shantung, 
and we also wonder how that statement squares with 
the President’s remark a few lines later, in which he 
says laconically, “The German colonies were to be dis- 
posed of.” It must be confessed that we find difficulty 
in putting our finger always on his “principles of jus- 
tice or enlightened expediency.” When the President 
tells us that the old policies mean nothing “else but 
force, foree—always force,” policies which he describes 
as “intolerable,” one wonders how, being so opposed to 
the sanction of force, he can find so much solace in a 
new scheme for the control of the nations by foree. 


OFFICIAL RADIOS AS NEWS CARRIERS 


& HAVE heretofore pointed out the importance of 
Ww. cheaper news service between the United States 
and the Far East. The need is now greater, because 
the misunderstandings and misrepresentations relative 
to the Orient are now more serious. We need the facts 
as never before. Japan, China, and the United States 
need a pitiless publicity, to the end that their inter- 
national relations may not become more pitiful. The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce is alive to the 
situation. Pleading for better news service, and urg- 
ing the use of Government radios for that purpose, it 
says: “Only through such a step can the people of the 
United States and the Far East keep in touch with 
each other, become familiar with public sentiment and 
conditions, and avoid misunderstandings which must re- 
sult from ignorance and misrepresentation.” It goes on, 
“Not more than one newspaper in China is in a position 
to pay a fair share of the cost of delivering a news 
service from the United States. At the present time 
news is disseminated only through Japanese and British 
sources, and it is only natural that news from this 
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country should not receive the prominence or faithful 
reporting that would be possible through wireless under 
United States supervision. Such a service would elimi- 
to ¢ 
exist in the minds of the people of China, Russia, Si- 


nate 1 great extent many false impressions which 


beria, ete.” 

We are told that the Chamber of Commerce has inves- 
tigated the feasibility of the plan and finds that the cost 
One would think that the busi- 
ness interests of all countries would favor the project. 


would be negligible. 


A Pacific Coast correspondent announces that the State 
and Navy Departments of the United States are con- 
sidering the plan favorably, and that the State Depart- 
ment has already formulated a recommendation on the 
matter. It would be difficult to imagine a better or a 
more important use for the radios operated under the 
United States Government than to assist now in the 


transmission of news across the Pacific. 





AS TO RESERVATIONS 


We believe that the success of the proposed League 
of Nations depends upon certain reservations before 
ratification by the United States Senate. of 
our readers do not agree to this. 


Some 


It is said by some of our critics that the Senate must 
either accept or reject the present treaty, including the 
Let 
The argument runs that it is 


Covenant of the League of Nations, unchanged. 
us examine their case. 
an error to assume that a part of the treaty can be 
ratified and that the part thus ratified will be operative. 
It is pointed out that a treaty is a contract between 
different nations; that this treaty has been fought out 


line by line. Every provision represents something 


which some nation or nations considered important, 
and if the provision had not been worded as it was 
some nation or nations would have refused to agree. 


Each nation waived something because other nations 
waived or agreed to something else, and the instrument 
as a whole is a congeries of interdependent covenants. 
If now we say we will be bound by a part of the treaty 
and not by the whole we do not become a party to the 
contract which others have made, but to a different 
contract, which leaves out provisions without which 
other parties would not have agreed to it. The new 
contract binds no nation until the other signers have 
agreed to it, and this means new and protracted nego- 
tiation, unless our amendments are unimportant, in 
which case they are not worth making. As to reserva- 
tions, if by reservations is meant a statement of our 
understanding as to the meaning of a clause, and the 
reservation merely makes it clear what the clause means, 
g, it 


If it changes the obvious meanin 


it is harmless. 


. 
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is an amendment, and no amendment whatever can 
become binding until other parties to the treaty have 
accepted it. The reservations that change the meaning 
of the treaty must in all cases be assented to by the 
other parties. If we do not ratify this treaty as it 
stands, it means making another treaty, and until it 
that, 


continue an atmosphere of distrust and almost hostility 


is made we remain at war; but more than we 


between ourselves and our late allies, a condition which 
is being sedulously promoted by interests inimical to 


the 


hang in the balance, it is subversive of these things 


treaty. Since international goodwill and peace 
to deny the statement that we must accept or reject 
this treaty as a whole. This, we judge, represents the 
position of a large number of our readers. 

We have dealt with these matters in previous num- 
bers of this magazine. But we are glad to give way 
here to one more learned in the law than we, a gentle- 
man of the broadest experience, friend to the League 
Nations, the Honorable William Howard Taft. In 
a communication to the Grand Rapids //erald, Mr. Taft 
himself suggests recently a series of resolutions “which 


These 


of 


might easily be transformed into reservations.” 


resolutions suggested by Mr. Taft are: 


“Whereas under article 10 of the covenant, the mem- 
bers undertake to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the league, and 
in case of such aggression or in case of any danger or 
threat of such aggression, the council is to advise upon 
the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled ; 
and 

“Whereas the preservation of the territorial integrity 
and the existing political independence of members may 
require, and the council may advise, the employment 
of force: Now, therefore, it is 

“Resolved, That nothing contained in this treaty 
in article 10 thereof is to be so construed as to require 
the United States of America to employ or to be called 
upon by the members of the league to employ military 
force for the purpose of fulfilling any obligation under 
article 10 until the Congress of the United States shall 
have passed appropriate legislation pursuant to the 
powers reserved to it under Article 1 of the Constitution 
of the United States with reference thereto. 

“Resolved, That the power to declare and maintain 
war is vested in the Congress of the United States, and 
if the performance by the United States Government 
of the obligation assumed by article 10 of the covenant 
at any time requires the exercise of such power, sup- 
plementary action by Congress will become necessary. 

“Resolved further, That in any approval of the treaty 
of peace a reservation by resolution should be made 
that the covenant of the League of Nations as now 
drafted is not to be interpreted— 

“(a) As affecting or bringing within the jurisdiction 
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of the league the traditional national policy of the 
United States known as the ‘Monroe Doctrine,’ as it 
has been from time to time asserted and whereby for 
its own defense this Nation has regarded as an un- 
friendly act any attempt by foreign nations, whether 
by war or purchase or diplomatic intrigue, to make ter- 
ritorial acquisitions or to secure new strategical foot- 
holds upon or near the Western Hemisphere, or to 
secure political advantage in the domestic affairs 
American nations; or 

“(b) As affecting or bringing under the jurisdiction 
of the league such domestic matters as the admission 
of immigrants to this country, the regulation of com- 
merce, including coastwise trade and transportation, 
or the fiscal policy, including tariff laws.” 


ri ol 


Following Mr. Taft’s suggestions the editor of the 


ITerald himself adds: 


“If to the reservations above outlined there be added one 
further clause, making it clear that America will always 
construe the right of withdrawal on two years’ notice as 
being an affirmative right which cannot be vitiated by any 


league strictures, based upon alleged misconduct during 
those ‘two years’ through which the ‘notice’ must run, 


we believe a solid, substantial, patrictic, safe, sane course 
has been charted which will readily command a heavy 
Senate majority and which will be entitled to the whole- 
hearted indorsement of the people of the United States. 
“Advocates of the league insist (and will continue to in- 
sist) that the league covenant is ‘safe for the United States,’ 
because, say they, it does mean just what these reserva- 
tions say it means. How, then, can they hope to success- 


fully argue against permitting the Senate to say so offi- 
cially, concurrent with its act of ratification? Evidently 


Mr. Taft does not intend to be in that dubious posture. 

“It would be suicidal negligence to ratify the covenant 
without making these moot points clear, without protecting 
ourselves while we are yet free agents in the world. On 
the other hand, with these reservations declared, it would 
be rank provincialism not to participate in the league ex- 
periment for the sake of the great peace good it may be 
made to accomplish within its legitimate sphere. 

“And who, pray, will object? 

“Britain cannot complain if we are at least partially as 
jealous of our rights as she has been of hers. She signed 
no covenant until her supremacy of the seas had been 
saved for all time and until her league influence had been 
beautifully safeguarded. Japan cannot complain. She 
got Shantung, answering her particular national ideal, 
before she yielded to the call of the dotted line. France 
can not complain. She obtained, with Mr. Wilson’s consent, 
the greatest ‘reservation’ of all when she negotiated a sup- 


plementary alliance under which we are called upon to 
refight her battles along the German Rhine in case the 
league does not function satisfactorily. As a matter of 


fact, no foreign nation can object (1) because the Old World 
can not have a league without us, and it wants us at any 
price to help carry its load; (2) because to ‘object’ to 
such reservations as these would be to openly confess that 
there is a foreign intention ultimately to interpret the 
league against us and our independence and our autonomy. 

“If no one can object outside the United States, why, in 
Heaven’s name, should any one inside the United States, 
from President Wilson down, object, when the sole and 
only purpose is to preserve America and make clear to the 
world that we are not abrogating any of our intentions to 
preserve America?’ 


We do not differ with our critics over the contractual 
nature of this treaty. We simply repeat, what persons 
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familiar with the history of treaties know, that treaties 
are frequently ratified with reservations and that with 
out reopening negotiations. It is difficult to draw a 
line between reservations and amendments, a discussion 
of which would be academical merely. It is clear that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations cannot be rati- 
fied What 
we call the modification is irrelevant. The differences 


of interpretation of the treaty alone indicate beyond 


by the Senate without some modification. 


question the necessity for definite explanatory clauses, 
for we need to remember that the document when once 
proclaimed will be interpreted, not by what others now 
say it means, but by the language within the document 
itself. Therefore, ambiguity in any of its phrases must 
be overcome now. The reservations necessary for this 
purpose will necessarily change the meaning of the 
treaty for some. But the important thing is that the 


will make it clear. In a treaty of such fundamental 


importance that much is indispensable. 


KEEP IT OUT OF POLITICS 


N his masterpiece, Joan of Arc, Mark Twain makes 


| 


opinion.” 


Louis Le Conte say that “Evidence is the bones of 
The friends and foes of the League of Na- 
What the 
American people need is facts concerning the League 
Nations. These 


sion of a political party. 


tions are flooding us with boneless opinions. 
of 
facts cannot be the exclusive posses- 
The proposed League of Na 
tions is a matter fundamentally affecting American 
policies and should be accepted or rejected upon its 
merits. 

Both friends and foes of the League are injuring 
their respective sides with emotional, irrational, and in- 
accurate utterances. 

The editor of a leading American magazine friendly 
to the League, attempting to answer the question, 


“What 


saying 


is this Treaty of Peace,” contradicts himself by 
that the treaty “has created a council of nine 
with adequate powers to supervise the international 
realm and all matters ‘within the sphere of action of 
that it 
He tells us that “for the first 


the League,” and then has not “limited the 


sovereignty of nations.” 
time in history sanctions are provided for carrying out 
but he tell 


He does not care to confess that 


of the court’s decrees,” does not us what 
those sanctions are. 
this proposed covenant contemplates a League to En- 
Ile makes the 


statement that, “It has recognized the Monroe Doctrine 


force Peace against the United States. 


as the law of the League,” ignoring article 21, which 
says that nothing in this Covenant shall be “deemed 
to affect the validity of international engagements such 


as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like 
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the Monroe Doctrine.” He says that it has abolished 
wars of conquest against weak and backward peoples, 
whose welfare shall hereafter be a “sacred trust of civili- 
zation,” but he fails to show how this applies to Shan- 
He tells us that “it has not put the United 


States where it can be coerced by an adverse majority, 


tung. 


for all action is by common consent,” a statement 
which overlooks the fact that if the United States be a 
party to a dispute it has no voice in the decision of the 
council, and that therefore it may “be coerced by an 
adverse majority.” He says that the treaty does not 
affect the “constitutional right of Congress to declare 
war,” a statement which is contradicted by our promise 
to “agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations” 
which will assume the right to decide when we shall or 
shall not go forth “to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League.” 
These statements are typical of the undiscriminating 
propaganda spread before the American people by the 
League to Enforce Peace and other agencies more en- 
thusiastically partisan than enlightening. 

The unthinking will-to-win in this controversy is 
not confined to the friends of the League. The Repub- 
lican Publicity Association, with headquarters in the 
Continental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., has 
recently issued a pamphlet entitled, “Americanism with 
Peace or Internationalism with War?” ‘This pamphlet 
presents the thesis that the “League of Nations means 


. 


war, not peace.” We are not overimpressed by some 
of their questions such as, “Is the United States likely 
to submit tamely when, perchance, those little Central 
American republics raise a question inimical to the 
welfare of our country, and proceed to outvote us five 
to one?” Suppose they do? The United States can- 
not afford to deny the principle that disputes may be 
submitted to outside parties for adjudication and that 
the judgment of such a body should be accepted. We 
have done just that thing too often for that. It 
sounds picayune to complain that the Secretary General 
of the League is an Englishman and that the seat of 
the League is to be 3,000 miles distant from our shores. 
The committee’s criticism of article 12 is quite unjust. 
It says: “Suppose the dispute had been submitted to 
the council, then a period of nine months must elapse 
before a nation is permitted to vindicate its rights by 
force of arms. Meanwhile, it must stand idly by and 
witness perhaps the destruction of its civilization, the 
murder of its nationals,” ete. The trouble here is that 
the committee fails to recognize that the League, being 
of universal application, would aim to prevent any such 
“destruction” before it could get under way. Its criti- 
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cism of Article 14, which article paves the way for an 
international court of justice, is strained and unwar- 
ranted. The judgments of courts have never led to 


wars. The committee, in its criticism of article 15, 
frankly stands for the indefensible principle that great 
States should have the privilege of interfering with 
the the We agree 


with the committee that article 18 of the Covenant, by 


internal affairs of small. cannot 
simply requiring the registration of all treaties, “tran- 
In the 


criticism of article 22 the committee opposes the prin- 


scends the treaty-making power of the Senate.” 


ciple of mandataries, quite ignoring the fact that we 
have long functioned in that capacity in Cuba and 
other countries to our south. 

Such statements do not help the case against the 
league of Nations. They harm it. The same thing 
is true of Senator Reed’s outburst against the League, 
basing his argument on the fear of the domination of 
the League by the colored races. Senator Sherman’s 
discovery that the League if set up would be dominated 
by the Catholics is an adventure in fairyland. 

What the American people wish now is not friction, 
but light, not cheap politics, but exalted and intelligent 
statesmanship. The spinal cord is inadequate to the 


task of this treaty’s interpretation. The demand is 


for brains. 


“COMPROMISE AND BARTER” 


— of this magazine familiar with the course 
which this Society follows must be aware that we 
have never advocated as our program for the peace of 
the world a League of Nations. We have stood rather 
for progressive adjustment under the Society of Nations 
which already exists, a union which has functioned from 
time to time in the Hague Conferences, in the establish- 
ment of a Universal Postal Union, indeed in resisting 
It has seemed to us 
easier, more logical, more promising to develop institu- 


the onslaught in the great war. 


tions already existing, tried and familiar, than to take 
up again the task of bringing a new Minerva out of a 
new head of a new Jove. That has always been difficult 
business. 
We cannot now abrogate the faiths appearing on the 
second page of this magazine each month since the 
beginning of the war. ‘Those principles cannot be 
They are of the very essence of Anglo-Saxon 
They are imbedded there in our laws and 
They constitute the very structure of 


abrogated. 
civilization. 
political beliefs. 
our business, our education, our religion, our social 
milieu. The League of Nations can neither abrogate 


nor alter them. They will alter the League of Nations. 
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The League of Nations is not our way, but it is a way. 
When the Senate is satisfied with it, it will remain for 
us to try it out. The thing it pursues is the thing we 
have long pursued. We must believe in the integrity 
and high purpose of the men who are trying to set it up. 
The League which they propose may not work at first. 
If we are unable to see how it can function, we may hope 
it will. In the long run it will be whipped into shape by 
the forces which have been operating through the cen- 
turies to the upbuilding of States. The attention of the 
In 


Burke’s familiar words, “All government,—indeed, every 


world is centered upon our program as never before. 


human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, every pru- 
We 


therefore should be willing to compromise with our 


dent act,—is founded on compromise and barter.” 


friends and hope for the speedy proof of the success of 
their ideals for the advancement of the common interests 
and of the permanent satisfaction of peoples. There 
must be a more intelligent international co-operation. 
Means should not be opposed simply because they are 
new. For the success of the thing itself, we shall con- 
But 


intelligence is too pragmatic to content itself with being 


tinue to point out the difficulties as we see them. 
a mere dog in the manger. There comes a time in the 
affairs of men and of nations when it is well to recall 
that self-renunciation which brought genuine self-reali- 
zation under the olive branches of Gethsemane. 

We must get something. This League modified by 
the Senate will be all that we can get for the present, 
for it is the only thing concretely before the nations. 
League of the mighty only though it be, we may yet 
attain, perhaps out of it—who knows?—a real society 
of nations composed of free, equal, law respecting and 
forward moving peoples. 


“Nobody who really knew anything about history sup- 
posed that Germany could build up a great military 
machine as she did and not refrain from using it.” 
Thus spoke President Wilson to the soldiers and sailors 
aboard the “George Washington” on the Fourth of July. 
The President hits the nail on the head there. The same 
thing would be true of any nation. These big machines 
are made to use. If not used, after a certain period the 
time comes when they must be used or overthrown by 
those who pay the bills. The inevitable end of military 
preparation is military execution. 


“We won the war” is on its reiterated and loathsome 
round among the nations. Mr. Wilson’s statement to 
the soldiers and sailors on July 4, that “if it had not 
heen for America the war would not have been won,” 
met its Oliver immediately in the claim of General Haig 
that “England won the war.” France knows that she 
won the war. Italy is as certain that she won the war. 
Japan won the war. Greece won the war. Let us brace 
ourselves. We must listen to it over and over again, 


the vain, ostentatious, self-admiring boast, “We won 
the war.” 
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AMENDING THE COVENANT 


By ELIHU ROOT 


To the Ton. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Senator: You were good enough to ask 
that, after studying the whole of the proposed treaty 
with Germany and the amendments already made to 
the League of Nations part of it, I should write you my 
opinion as to the amendments and as to the action which 
would be wise, in view of existing international condi- 
tions. 

I should be glad to see the peace terms and the 
League of Nations covenant separated, as proposed in 
the resolution offered by Senator Knox, so that the lat- 
ter could be considered by the people of the country 
without coercion from the necessities of speedy peace. 

T’o avoid repetition, I inclose a copy of a letter which 
I wrote to Mr. Will II. Hays, March 29, 1919, proposing 
amendments to the League of Nations Covenant and 
giving the reasons for them. Amendments similar in 
substance were proposed at about the same time by many 
Americans familiar with public affairs both in and out 
of the Senate. The amendments subsequently made 
in the covenant by the Paris conference, while to some 
extent dealing with the subjects of the amendments so 
proposed, are very inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

Nothing has been done to provide for the re-establish- 
ment and strengthening of a system of arbitration or 
judicial decision upon questions of legal right. Nothing 
has been done toward providing for the revision or de- 
velopment of international law. In_ these respects, 
principles maintained by the United States without 
variation for half a century are still ignored, and we are 
left with a program which rests the hope of the world 
for future peace in a government of men and not of 
laws, following the dictates of expediency, and not of 
right. Nothing has been done to limit the vast and in- 
caleulable obligation which Article X of the covenant 
undertakes to impose upon each member of the League 
to preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all members of 
the League all over the world. 

The clause authorizing withdrawal from the League on 
two years’ notice leaves a doubt whether a mere charge 
that we had not performed some international obliga- 
tion would not put it in the power of the Council to 
take jurisdiction of the charge as a disputed question 
and keep us in the League indefinitely against our will. 

The clause. which has been inserted regarding the 
Monroe Doctrine is erroneous in its description of the 
doctrine and ambiguous in meaning. Other purely 
American questions, as for example, questions relating 
to immigration, are protected only by a clause appar- 
ently empowering the Council to determine whether 
such questions are solely within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. I not think that in 
these respects the United States is sufficiently protected 
against most injurious results, which are wholly un- 
necessary for the establishment and maintenance of this 
League of Nations. 


do 











WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE? 


On the other hand, it still remains that there is in 
the covenant a great deal of high value that the world 
ought not to lose. The arrangement to make confer- 
ences of the powers automatic when there is danger of 
war; provisions for joint action, as of course by repre- 
sentatives of the nations concerned in matters affecting 
common interests; the agreement for delay in case of 
serious disputes, with opportunity to bring the public 
opinion of the world to bear on the disputants and to 
induce cool and deliberate judgment; the recognition 
of racial and popular rights to the freedom of local 
self-government, and the plan, indispensable in some 
form, for setting up governments in the vast regions 
deprived by the war of the autocratic rule which has 
maintained order—all these ought not to be lost, if that 
can possibly be avoided. 

The condition of Europe requires prompt action. 
Industry has not revived there. Its revival requires raw 
materials. ‘To obtain these credit is necessary, and for 
this there must be security for the fruits of enterprise, 
and for this there must be peace. Satan is finding evil 
work for the idle hands to do in Europe—evil work that 
affects the whole world, including the United States. 

Under these circumstances, what ought to be done? 

I am clear that, if the covenant has to be considered 
with the peace terms included, the Senate ought to in- 
clude in its resolution of consent to the ratification an 
expression of such reservations and understandings as 
will cure so far as possible the defects which I have 
pointed out. You will probably be unable to do any- 
thing now about the system of arbitration and the de- 
velopment of international law. You can, however, put 
into the resolution of consent a reservation refusing to 
agree to Article X, and I think you should do so; you 
can clarify the meaning of the withdrawal article, and 
you can also include in your resolution the substance of 
the third amendment which I proposed in my letter to 
Mr. Hays of March 29, relating to purely American 
questions, and I think you should do so. These clauses 
of the resolution shape themselves in my own mind as 
follows: 

The Senate of the United States advises and con- 
sents to the ratification of the said treaty with the fol- 
lowing reservations and understandings to be made a 
part of the instrument of ratification, viz: 

(1) In advising and consenting to the ratification of 
the said treaty, the Senate reserves and excludes from 
its consent the tenth article of the covenant for the 
League of Nations, as to which the Senate refuses its 
consent. 

(2) The Senate consents to the ratification of the 
said treaty, reserving Article X aforesaid, with the 
understanding that whenever two years’ notice of with- 
drawal from the League of Nations shall have been 
given, as provided in Article I, no claim, charge or 
finding that international obligations or obligations 
under the covenant have not been fulfilled will be 
deemed to render the two years’ notice ineffectual or 
to keep the power giving the notice in the League after 
the expiration of the time specified in the notice. 
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(3) Inasmuch as, in agreeing to become a member 
of the League of Nations, the United States of America 
is moved by no interest or wish to intrude upon or 
interfere with the political policy or international ad- 
ministration of any foreign State, and by no existing 
or anticipated dangers in the affairs of the American 
continents, but accedes to the wish of the European 
States that it shall join its power to theirs for the preser- 
vation of general peace, the Senate consents to the ratifi- 
cation of the said treaty, excepting Article X aforesaid, 
with the understanding that nothing therein contained 
shall be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of America of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions, or to require the 
submission of its policy regarding questions which it 
deems to be purely American questions to the decision 
or recommendation of other powers. 

This reservation and these expressions of understand- 
ing are in accordance with long-established precedent 
in the making of treaties. When included in the in-- 
strument of ratification they will not require a reopen- 
ing of negotiation, but if none of the other signatories 
expressly objects to the ratification with such limita- 
tions, the treaty stands as limited between the United 
States and the other Powers. 

If any doubt were entertained as to the effect of such 
action, the doubt could be readily dispelled by calling 
upon the four other principal Powers represented in 
the Council to state whether they do in fact object to 
the entrance of the United States into the League with 
the understanding and reservations stated in the reso- 
lution. 

AS TO ARTICLE X. 


As to these limiting clauses, I wish to say something 
further. As to Article X: 

First. It is not an essential or even an appropriate 
part of the provisions for a League of Nations to pre- 
serve peace. It is an independent and indefinite alli- 
ance which may involve the parties to it in war against 
Powers which have in every respect complied with the 
provisions of the League of Peace. It was not included 
in General Smuts’s plan, the provisions of which have 
been reproduced almost textually in the League cove- 
nant. It stands upon its own footing as an indepen- 
dent alliance for the preservation of the status quo. 

Second. If we agree to this article it is extremely 
probable that we shall be unable to keep our agreement. 
Making war nowadays depends upon the genuine sym- 
pathy of the people of the country at the time when the 
war has to be carried on. The people of the United 
States certainly will not be willing, ten years or twenty 
years hence, to send their young men to distant parts 
of the world to fight for causes in which they may not 
believe or in which they have little or no interest. If 
that is the attitude of the people when we are hereafter 
called upon to wage war under Article X, no general, 
definite agreement made years before will make them 
disposed to fight, and we shall be in about the worst 
possible position of having made an agreement and not 
keeping it. Our people ought not to be forced into 
such a position, and we ought not to make any agree- 
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ment that is liable to force them into such a position. 

The recent controversies over the disposition of Kiau- 
Chau and of Fiume illustrate very well the way in 
which territorial arrangements are likely to be made in 
councils of the great powers controlled by expediency. 
I would not vote to bind our country to go into a war 
in years to come in defense of those arrangements. 

If it is necessary for the security of Western 
Europe that we should agree to go to the support of, 
say, France, if attacked, let us agree to that particular 
thing plainly, so that every man and woman in the 
country will understand the honorable obligation we 
are assuming. I am in favor of that. But let us not 
wrap up such purpose in a vague universal obligation, 
under the impression that it really does not mean any 
thing likely to happen. 


POPULATION COMPLICATIONS, 


Third. It is reported that Switzerland is much dis- 
turbed over the invitation to join the League of Nations 
and wishes to preserve her neutrality, because her peo- 
ple are partly French, partly German, and partly Ital- 
ian, and she wishes to keep out of all quarrels which 
may involve these nationalities. In this country the 
census of 1910 showed that 35 per cent (more than 
one-third) of our people were of foreign birth or the 
children of foreign parents. We can call upon these 
people to stand by America in all American quarrels, 
but how can we control their sympathies and their action 
if America interferes in foreign quarrels and takes sides 
in these quarrels against the countries to which they 
are attached by tradition and sentiment? How can 
we prevent dissension and hatred among our own in- 
habitants of foreign origin when this country interferes 
on foreign grounds between the races from which they 
spring? How can we prevent bitterness and disloyalty 
toward our own Government on the part of those against 
whose friends in their old homes we have intervened for 
nv cause of our own? 

Article X confronts us with consequences very simi- 
lar to those which Washington had in mind when he 
advised us to keep out of the quarrels of Europe, and 
to keep the quarrels of Europe out of America. It is 
by following this wise policy that the United States has 
atthined a position of unity and of disinterestedness 
which enables her to promote peace mightily, because 
she is not a party to the quarrels that threaten to dis- 
turb peace. She is free from suspicion; she is not the 
object of hatred or distrust; her friendship is valued 
and her word is patent. 

We can be of infinitely more value to the peace of the 
world by keeping out of all the petty and selfish quarrels 
that arise than we can by binding ourselves to take part 
in them. Just so far as it is necessary to modify this 
settled, historic American policy in order to put into 
effect a practical plan for a League of Nations to pre- 
serve peace we ought to go, and we ought not to go 
one step further. The step proposed by Article X is 
not necessary for such a plan, and we ought not to 
take it. 
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As to the statement of understanding about Ameri- 
can questions contained in the foregoing paragraph 
numbered 3 the most ardent advocates for accepting the 
League covenant exactly as it stands insist that the 
provisions already inserted about the Monroe Doctrine 
and other purely American questions mean just what 
this proposed resolution says. If that be true, then 
nobody can object to the resolution, which puts the 
meaning beyond question. It is important not only 
for the interests of America but for the peace of the 
world that such provisions should be free from doubt 
and occasion for dispute. If, on the other hand, their 
view is wrong, and the provisions already inserted may 
be construed not to mean what the resolution says, then 
the resolution certainly ought to be included in the con- 
sent to the ratifications. 


INTERFERENCE IN EUROPE 


There is one other thing to be mentioned. That is 
the recital of the proposed resolution (No. 3), disclaim- 
ing any intention by the United States to intrude upon 
or interfere with the political policy or internal admin- 
istration of any foreign State. I think that to be of 
real importance, because I perceive evidences of an im- 
pression in Europe that the part taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States at Paris in the local 
questions and controversies of Europe indicates an 
abandonment by the United States of her traditional 
policy and a wish on her part to dictate to European 
States and control European affairs, thus assuming re- 
sponsibility for those affairs. 

That impression should be dissipated. It is not well 
founded. I am sure that the people of the United 
States have no such intention or wish. Such inter- 
position in the affairs of Europe as our representatives 
have been engaged in was properly but a temporary in- 
cident to the fact that we had engaged in the war, and 
had therefore to discuss the terms of peace; and we 
should make it clear that we neither assume responsi- 
bility for nor intend interference in the affairs of 
Europe beyond that necessary participation under 
the organization of the League of Peace which we enter 
upon by the request of the European nations them- 
selves. 

To return to the subject of arbitration and the devel- 
opment of international law, I certainly should not ad- 
vise regarding the League covenant in its present form 
as the final word upon an organization for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world. I think that when the 
Senate consents to the ratification of the treaty with 
some such reservations as I have indicated, it ought also 
to adopt a separate resolution, not a part of the action 
upon the treaty, but, practically at the same time, for- 
mally requesting the President, without any avoidable 
delay, to open negotiations with the other powers for 
the re-establishment and strengthening of a system of 
arbitration for the disposition of international disputes 
upon questions of right and for periodical meetings of 
representatives of all the powers for the revision and 
development of international law. 

I think that hereafter, when the life of Europe has 
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become settled, when credit and industry are re-estab- 
lished there, and Governments are stable and secure, 
and we know what reduction of armaments the powers 
are going to consent to, the United States should insist 
upon a revision of the League covenant. I am sure 
that the changed circumstances will then permit ma- 
terial improvement. 


Faithfully yours, Eviitu Roor, 





CHINA—JAPAN 


A BRIEF 
By LINDSAY RUSSELL 

Notre.— We agree with Mr. Russell, president of the Japan 
Society, with headquarters in New York, that “Knowledge 
of the real conditions of the application of economic prin- 
ciples constitutes the basis for a sound public opinion on the 
Far East.” We hope to run a similar “Brief” from the 
point of view of China in an early number of the ApvocaTE 
oF PEAcE.—THE EpiTor. 


\ILERE is an extraordinary and calamitous foreign 
bi roel of present-day China, an ignorance 
which is just as marked among those resident in the 
country as among those who have never visited it.— 
Putnam Weale. 

Characteristics: 

Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans, similarly dressed, 
can rarely be distinguished apart by the foreigner and 
not always readily even by themselves. 

The Japanese are practical and progressive and are 
characterized by national unity. 

The Chinese are individualistic, thrifty, and indus- 
trious. China’s troubles are due more to inefficient 
government and grafting and corrupt politicians than 
to so-called foreign exploitation. Chinese have flocked 
hy thousands to foreign concessions, seeking security 
and better living conditions. 

The Koreans for centuries before the annexation by 
Japan in 1910 were inert and retrogressive. (See page 
15 of “Mastery of Far East,” by Arthur Judson Brown.) 


Language : 

The three races (Chinese, Japanese, and Korean) 
cannot communicate by spoken word, but use the ideo- 
graph, to some extent common. The Korean is con- 
sidered the best linguist of the three and is perhaps 
most responsive to the Anglo-Saxon. Owing to their 
Western development, the Japanese are the most com- 
plex and are therefore more frequently misunderstood 
by the foreigner. 


Commercial Practices: 

Japan has suffeered in commercial reputation, owing 
to the absence in the ’70’s and ’80’s of any commercial 
usage other than that based on the trade with China 
and Russia, which was characterized by graft and an 
absence of fixed prices; to the inexperience and un- 
scrupulousness of many Japanese, who rushed into for- 
eign trade; and to the household system of manufactur- 
ing goods under which it is difficult to standardize or 
make up to sample. 





The common story that the Japanese employ Chinese 
in their banks is untrue. Leading Japanese firms 
transact business on as high a plane as any other na- 
tionals. A billion dollar, in and out, annual trade 
cannot be transacted on any other basis. 

Territory : 

China has about 2,000,000 square miles of territory, 
excluding the former outer dominions of Tibet and 
Mongolia, which are scarcely Chinese, and approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 inhabitants, 90 per cent illiterate. 

Japan proper has 169,381 square miles of territory 
and about 55,000,000 population, under 10 per cent 
illiterate. 

Government : 

Japan has a strong central government, organized 
with fifty provincial governors. Sixteen cabinet 
changes have occurred in the past thirty years of con- 
stitutional government, which is more than in any other 
country save France, only three holding office more 
than two years. The popular safeguard against in- 
efficient or oppressive government is the power to eject 
rather than the unrestricted ballot or power to elect. 
The military power at times acts independently of the 
civil government, especially in relation to China and 
Korea. 

China has eighteen provinces, each under military 
and civil chiefs. The central government has for cen- 
turies been instructional rather than compelling, taxa- 
tion being its chief function. 


Obstacles to Stable Government in China: 

1. Great distances and bad communications (eco- 
nomic centers except Tientsin are from 800 to 2,000 
miles from Pekin). 

2. Lack of public spirit or community interests 
(Chinese Psychology is illustrated by neglect of common 
highways). 

3. Vast agrarian and illiterate population. 

t. Economic barriers, such as likin or inter-province 
tariff, different weights, measures and standards of 
money for each province. 

5. Racial conflict between provinces. 

6. Conflict of international interests. 

John W. Foster in “American Diplomacy in the 
Orient,” says of the Taiping rebellion, the most exten- 
sive and bloody in the annals of time, in which twenty 
million lives are said to have been lost, that “at first 
missionaries and the Christian world hailed the move- 
ment as the dawning of a new and better era for China.” 
In the same way the Boxer revolution, the revolution 
of 1911, and the more recent revolutions have been 
heralded as the awakening of China. Each has left 
China in a more hopeless condition. Hence has arisen 
the conviction that the remedy is largely from without. 


Spheres of Influence: 

China may be likened to a vast political desert, the 
oases being numerous foreign concessions or commercial 
bases. It is immaterial whether these consist of a few 
acres or a few thousand acres. The value of these con- 
cessions to foreign countries depends upon their strate- 
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gic position (such as Hongkong), as they constitute the 
keys to spheres of influence. Politics and commerce go 
hand in hand in China. 

William H. Williams, speaking of spheres of influence, 
says that they are divided approximately as follows: 


ee 28 per cent 
NE 44a wniwtrewes news 12 per cent 
POD ac-cinorh en ac oseonveten 3 per cent 
| ere 2 per cent 
ere rr Teer ee 5 per cent 


Russia’s sphere, though large, is not relatively as im- 
portant as Great Britain’s. 

These spheres have been gerrymandered by the war, 
hut the table brings out the secret of Japan’s efforts in 
China—the fear of being excluded from the continent 
of Asia. Japan’s stern and positive policy toward 
China has for its aims the protection of Japanese life 

. and property and the safeguarding of Japanese in- 
terests. 
Wars: 

Japan fought China in 1895 in order to prevent the 
absorption of Korea by China. This would have de- 
stroyed the balance of power in the Far East and have 
isolated Japan. Her next war in 1905, against Russia, 
was aimed to prevent Russia’s annexation of Manchuria 
and Korea—a menace to Japan’s existence. In 1910 
Japan annexed Korea. 

‘he Powers in China: 

Great Britain : 

Hongkong, 1842, 410 square miles. 

Weihaiwei-lease, 1898, 288 square miles. 

Also various concessions which tend to consolidate 
Great Britain’s vast sphere of influence in the 
Yangtse Valley and Tibet. 

Japan : 

Formosa ceded in 1895, after war with China, 
13,995 square miles. 

Port Arthur and Kwang-Tung territory lease- 
hold transferred from Russia, 1,362 square miles. 

Kiao-Chow leasehold taken from Germany, to be 
restored to China, 193 square miles. 


France: 
French Indo-China-Tonkin, 46,000 square miles. 


Menaces to Sovereignty : 

Foreign ownership of railroads, mines or other con- 
cessions in China is a menace to China’s sovereignty, 
for the reason that China’s inability to give adequate 
protection may make it necessary at any time for the 
foreigner to do so. All the railroads are guarded by 
soldiers or police, to prevent theft of ties and telegraph 
poles. ‘The South Manchuria Railway, under Japanese 
management, has five soldiers to every two miles of rail. 
The United States, before the war, maintained about 
1,200 soldiers at Tientsin and Pekin and has a wireless 
station. Japan has 600 soldiers at Hankow, in addition 
to those at Pekin, and also a wireless station. 


Surplus Population : 
In China, famine, pestilence and revolution keep 
down the population. 
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Japan is endeavoring to support an ever-increasing 
population through greater industrial activities and by 
expansion on the sea-merchant marine and fishing in- 
dustries. Acquisition of China’s overcrowded  terri- 
tory would not solve the problem. The Japanese 
laborer can no more compete with the Chinese laborer 
than the American with the Japanese. 

Japan secks a market for her goods in China and re- 
quires certain Chinese products, such as coal and iron. 
Upon these depend her national existence. 


Japan’s Special Interest: 
|. Proximity to China and the danger of hostile 
nations establishing military and naval bases. 

2. Japanese, excluded from other hemispheres, have 
no other field in which to expand. 

3. Japan’s largest external investments are in China. 
+. Three hundred thousand or more Japanese are 
resident therein as against a few hundred Americans. 

5. Japan sells China 25 per cent of her foreign pur- 
chases as against 8 per cent from the United States, a 
considerable part of which 8 per cent is attributable to 
the enterprise of Japanese firms who have established 
branches in the United States. 

6, Japanese enterprises in China haye enormously in- 
ereased China’s exports. 

China presents to Japan a problem infinitely more 
vital and complex than Mexico to the United States. 
In the solution of the Chinese problem there is a sharp 
division of public opinion in Japan. It is complicated 
by the acts of lawless Japanese residents and un- 
restrained militarists in China. 


Influence of Japan: 

Japan is the only independent, self-governing country, 
other than Siam, within several thousand miles of 
Pekin. It is this proximity to China and Russia and 
India, containing one-half the. population of the world, 
and Japan’s influence upon their destinies, which make 
Japan potent in the League of Nations. 

Japan has more profoundly stirred China than any 
other influence, save the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century and the Manchus in the Seventeenth century, 
and thousands of Chinese have sought, and many are 
now seeking, education in Japan, and millions of 
Chinese know greater prosperity as a result of Japan's 
activities in China. 

Authorities : 

To know fundamental conditions in China and Japan, 
read “Chinese Village Life,” “Chinese Characteristics,” 
by Arthur D. Smith. 

Dr. Talcott Williams has said that these are not only 
two of the very best books on China, but that they are 
two of the best books which have ever been published 
by any author on any country at any time. 

“The Mastery of the Far East,” by Dr. Arthur Jud- 
son Brown, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 


SLOns, 

“The Japanese Nation, its Land, its People, and its 
Life,” by Dr. I. Nitobe. 

“Japan, the Peace and the Destiny of Asia,” by Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, in the World's Work for July, 
1919, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 


1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 


2. On an International 
Court—and its juris- 
diction. 


3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes, 


4. On Sanctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 





I, COVENANT FOR 
A LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS, adopted by the 
Peace Conference at 
Paris, April 28, 1919. 


Thirty-two States and 
self-governing Domin- 
ions, signatories of the 
treaty of peace, were 
named as original mem- 
bers of the League of 
Nations, together with 
thirteen others who 
were invited to accede 
to it. 


II. HORACE M. KAL- 
LEN: 


The _ Structure of 
Lasting Peace, and The 
League of Nations, Mar- 
shall, Jones Co., 1918. 


Assembly of represen- 
tatives of League mem- 
bers. 


Each State one vote. 


Assembly meets at 
stated intervals and 
deals with any matter 
affecting peace of world. 
States applying for 
membership must be 
self-governing, and able 
to guarantee observance 
of international obliga- 
tions and conformity to 
agreements about arma- 
ments, and must be ap- 
proved by _ two-thirds 
vote of League mem- 
bers. 


Assembly selects four 


minor States repre- 
sented in Council, may 
act in disputes with 


same powers as Council, 
and advises States of 
treaties needing revision 
and of dangerous condi- 
tions. 

Except wherein Cove- 
nant or Treaty provides 
otherwise, action of As- 
sembly must be by unan- 
imous vote. 


Arte. 1,2, 3, 4 &, 
7 © 


International Council 
of the League of Nations 
(to which League all 
States are eligible), con- 
sisting of members 
elected for three years 
by popular vote on basis 
of proportional repre- 
sentation from _ twice 
that number of candi- 
dates named by _ two- 
thirds vote in popular 
branch of Legislatures. 


Number of delegates 
from each State deter- 
mined by study of five 


qualifications, viz: Or- 
ganization, Actual _re- 
sources, Responsible 





Council is to submit 
to League members 
plans for a Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 
Over any international 
dispute, Court has either 
a final or an advisory 
jurisdiction. 


Art. 14. 


Twenty-five Judges, 
seven years term, elected 
by Council from nomi- 
nations made by popular 
branches of Legisla- 
tures. 


All disputes between 
League members, or be- 
tween Governments and 
peoples or other organi- 
zations within any State 
in League. Appeals may 
be made to the Council. 


League members agree 
to refer disputes, not 
settled by diplomacy, 

a. To Arbitration, and 
to make no war against 
a member complying 
with the award, and in 
no case until three 
months after award is 
announced. 


b. To Commission of 
Inquiry, instituted by 
Council or Assembly, 
and to make no war 
against a member com- 
plying with a_ unani- 
mous recommendation, 
and in no case until 
three months after rec- 
ommendation is made. 


Arts. 12, 13, 15. 


Non-members of 
League may take dis- 
putes that they think 
nonjusticiable to Coun- 
cil, or to Commissions 
created by it for the 
purpose. 


League members shall 
proceed against any 
member breaking pledge 
to use arbitration or 
conciliation or  disre- 
garding awards, as 
though covenant break- 
ing State had declared 
war on League. 


. 
League members will 
use: 


1. Economic boycott ; 


2. Cessation of all in- 
tercourse ; 


3. Blockade; 


4. Council shall recom- 
mend to the _ several 
Governments what 
forces each member 
should use to protect the 
League agreements. 


1. Disregard of de- 
crees of Council, of Com- 
missions, or of Court re- 
garded as declaration of 
war against League, ex- 
cept when the appeal or 
referendum is taken. 


2. Council may estab- 
lish nonintercourse or 
blockades, and call out 
forces of the League 
members. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Secretary of the New York Peace Society 





5. On an International Executive. 


« On Armaments, and on Social 
and Economic Conditions, 





Council consists of represen- 
tatives of five Great Powers 
and four others. Each of these 
two groups may be enlarged by 
Council with consent of ma- 
jority of Assembly. 


Council meets at least once 
a year. Each State one vote. 


Council deals “with any mat- 
ter within the sphere of action 
of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world.” 


When considering interests 
of State not represented in 
Council, the Council invites 
such State to send to it a tem- 
porary representative. 


Secretary General elected 
by Council with approval of 
Assembly, appoints a Perma- 
nent Secretariat, with ap- 
proval of Council. Secretary 
General serves both Assembly 
and Council, summons Council 
at request of any League mem- 
ber. 


Arts. 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10-18, 
22, 24. 


Council creates a Ministry, 
comprising the presidents of 
Council, Commissions, sub- 
Commissions, and Court. 


International officers may 
be impeached by a two-thirds 
vote of whole Council. 





Council will submit to each 
Government plans for reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

Such plan, subject to revis- 
ion every ten years, may not, 
if once adopted, be otherwise 
changed without concurrence 
of Council. 


Council will advise League 
members how to control evil 
effects of private manufacture 
of munitions. 


League members agree to 
acquaint each other with their 
military and naval programs 
and their armaments and mu- 
nition industries. 


Positions under League 
open equally to men and 
women. 


League will maintain inter- 
national organizations to se- 
cure fair conditions of labor; 
will restrain traffic in women, 
children and dangerous drugs ; 
will aid the Red Cross and 
help to prevent disease; will 
maintain freedom of transit 
and equitable treatment of 
commerce of League members. 


International labor confer- 
ences agreed upon. 


Arts. 7, 8, 23, 25. 


fach State in League nomi- 
nates, in popular branch of 
Legislature, a panel of twice 
the number of its delegates in 
Council. 


Council then elects half the 
number to be Commissioners 
for four years on following 
Commissions: 


Armaments, Education, Cen- 
tral Africa, Undeveloped 
Countries, International Hy- 
giene, Labor, International 
Finance with two Sub-Com- 
missions : 


Council advises League 
members how to preserve 


against external aggression 
their territorial integrity and 
existing political independ- 
ence. 


Disorganized and backward 
regions intrusted to care of 
advanced nations willing to 
accept a “mandate.” 


Three classes of mandates. 


Council may define by char- 
ter the authority of a Manda 
tary. 


Council receives through a 
Commission annual reports 
from each Mandatary. 


League oversees administra- 
tion of neutralized zone East 
of Rhine; appoints majority 
of Commission to rule Saar 
Valley for fifteen years; guar- 
antees independence of Dan- 
zig and appoints high Commis- 
sion; supervises  plebiscites 
along German frontier; places 
great water routes of trade 
under control of international 
commissions. 


Arts. 10, 22, and text of 
treaty. 


Council may not legislate to 
limit territorial integrity of 
any League member. 


No League member may im- 
pair security and freedom of 
another member. 





8. On Diplomatic Relation 


Amendments to Covenant re 
quire unanimous vote of 
States in Council and majority 
vote of States in Assembly. 

States dissenting from an 
adopted amendment lose mem 
bership in League. 


Council may expel covenant 
breaking member from League. 


Any League member may 
withdraw from League after 
two years’ notice, if all obliga 
tions have been met. 


Council may act to compel 
States outside of League to 
submit disputes to covenant 
regulations in order to prevent 
war. 


No League member will 
maintain obligations contrary 
to Covenant or inconsistent 
with it. 


Covenant shall not impair 
validity of international en- 
gagements like arbitration 
treaties and “regional under- 
standings like the Monroe 
Doctrine for securing § the 
maintenance of peace.” 


irts 7, 16, 17, 20, 21, 26. 


League members make no 
alliances whatsoever without 
knowledge and consent of 
council, 


International Law must be 
paramount law of each League 
member. 


Two-thirds of voters in a 
member State may carry a 
withdrawal from League. 


Ballot shall be supervised 
by Election Commission ap- 
pointed by League. 








RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF 


1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 





HI. LEAGUE OF 
FREE NATIONS AS- 
SOCIATION, 130 W. 
42d Street, New York. 


Organized in October 
and November, 1918; 
Statement of Principles 
published November 
27th. 





IV. FRENCH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE 
SOCIETY OF NA- 
TIONS. 


November 10, 1918. 


Secretary: M. J. 
Prudhommeaux, 24 rue 
Pierre Curie, Paris. 


Government, Literacy, 
Numbers. One vote for 
each delegate. 


Council has _ sole 
power to wage war, im- 
pose boycotts and nonin- 
tercourse. It supervises 
alliances, and, by one- 
third vote, may order an 
international referen- 
dum. 


It may not by law 
limit political independ- 
ence, territorial integ- 
rity or equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity of any 
member of League nor 
the freedom of racial 
minorities. 


All sittings and rec- 
ords of International 
bodies to be open to pub- 
lic. 


Amendments of Inter- 
national Code secured 
only by majorities of 
popular vote in two- 
thirds of the voting 
power of the League. 


A parliament  repre- 
senting, if possible, all 
political parties in con- 
stituent nations, resting 
on an universal associa- 
tion of nations that pos- 
sess responsible govern- 
ment. 


Association pledged to 
secure equality of polit- 
ical right. 


Self-governing nations 
alone admitted. 


Establishment of an 
international authority 
imposing upon nations 
the reign of law. 
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2. On an International 
Court—and its juris 
diction, 


“Differences between 
members should be sub- 
mitted to its judicis] 
bodies.” 


Establish a régime of 
organized Right. 





July 





3. On Arbitration and Con- 


ticiable disputes. 





4. On Sanctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 


1 and 2. World-wide 
control of economic re- 
sources so as to make 
membership more ad- 
vantageous to any State 
than non-membership. 


Use of combined mili- 
tary power a possibility. 


Right of using force 
reserved to International 
Society, as against an 
aggressor whether in the 
Society or outside of it. 


Use sanctions of every 
kind, moral, judicial, 
economic and in last re- 
sort military. 
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5. On an International Executive. 


6. On Armaments, and on Social 
and Economic Conditions. 





“Administrative 
built up from _interallied 
bodies already in existence, 
expanded into international 


machinery 


bodies differentiated in func- 
tion and democratized in con- 
stitution.” 


International Stabilization 
of Credit, Political Loans and 
Investments, International 
Commerce with seven Sub- 
Commissions: 


Raw Materials, Food, Wa- 
terways, Highways, Airways, 
Communication (post, _ tele- 
graph & telephone), Shipping. 


Appeals from Commissions 
may be made, first to Court 
then to Council. Expenses 
paid by levies on League mem- 
bers proportional to voting 
powers, 


Association pledged to se- 
cure equality of economic op- 
portunity. 

Special economic combina- 
tions, boycotts, and exclusions 
are prohibited. 





7. On Territorial Changes. 8. 


Association recognizes that 
security of each member shall 


No minor leagues, 


rest on the strength of the 
whole. 
Self-determination of peo- 


ples a fundamental right. 


Small and large nations 
have equal right to independ- 
ence. 
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1, On an International Leg- 


4. On Sanctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 





RECOMMENDATIONS islature (to enact in- 2. On an International 3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ternational law and Court—and its juris- ciliation for non-jus- 
OF develop the interna- diction. ticiable disputes. 
tional organization). 
V. BRITISH LABOR An International Leg- International High Arrangements to se- 1. Every 


PARTY MEMORAN- 
DUM approved at Party 
Conference, December 
28, 1917, and again ap- 
proved in substance with 
some changes in form at 
an Inter-Allied Labor 
and Socialist Confer- 
ence at London in Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 

cf. Arthur Hender- 
son: The Aims of Labor. 
Pub. by Huebsch, 1918. 


Cf. The New Republic, 
March 23, 1918, Part 2. 


VI. AMERICAN INSTI- 


TUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 
2 Jackson Place, 


Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1912. 


VII. AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, 
Colorado 3uild- 


Washington, 


Founded 1815-1828, 
has adopted as its own 
the program of the Am- 
erican Institute. The 
full text of this “Pro- 
gram for Peace through 
Justice,” together with 
a statement of “The 
Rights and Duties of 
Nations,” approved at 
the same time by the In- 
stitute, has been pub- 
lished in each issue of 
the organ of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, The 
Advocate of Peace, since 
May, 1917, under the 
caption “A Governed 
World.” 


VIII. HENRI LA FON- 
TAINPF, Senator of Bel- 
President of the 


gium, 
Council of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau 


of Berne, author of book 
entitled, The Great So- 
lution, published by the 


islature, in which every 
civilized State is repre- 
sented, based upon a 
League of Nations which 
“every independent sov- 
ereign State should be 
pressed to join.” 


Acts of the Legisla- 
ture should be binding 
upon all States in 
League. 


Third Hague Confer- 
ence to which every 


country belonging to the 
society of nations is in- 
vited. Conferences 
should meet at regular 
stated periods. No sin- 
gle nation may assume a 


preponderating part. 
Accepting of principles 


of International Law, as 
stated in Declaration 
adopted at Havana, Jan- 
uary 6, 1916. 


A Conrerence of 
States, meeting auto- 
matically, at least once 
in two years on the 18th 
of May, probably at the 
Hague. Each State may 
cast one vote. Conven- 
tions adopted by a ma- 


Court to settle all justi- 
ciable disputes between 
States. 


1. A Permanent Court 
created by a judicial 
union of the nations ac- 
cording to the plan of 
the Universal Postal Un- 
ion of 1908. 

2. Justiciable Dis- 
putes, 4. e., differences 
involving questions of 
law or equity; disputes 
concerning the interpre- 
tation of treaties, or con- 
cerning alleged breaches 
of international obliga- 
tions. 


1. An International 
Court of Justice, consist- 
ing of fifteen judges and 
fifteen deputy judges, 
elected by the conference 
of States from an eligi- 
ble list of candidates 
nominated by at least 


cure prompt and effec- 
tive mediation in non- 
justiciable disputes be- 
tween States. 


The same as_ the 
Hague Convention, plus 
An International Coun- 
cil of Conciliation. 


The Permanent Court 
of Arbitration; Good 
Offices and Mediation; 
International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, occa- 
sional or permanent; 


an International Council 
eighty- 


of conciliation, 





controversy 
between two or more 
States shall be settled by 
Court or by conciliation. 
2. League members 
will use every means at 
their disposal to enforce 
adherence to the agree- 
ments of the League. 


1 and 2 the same as 
The Hague Convention. 
Decisions of the Court 
shall be binding upon all 
parties to its creation. 


1. All conflicts _ be- 
tween States shall be 
settled by the Interna- 


tional Judicial organiza- 
tion. 

2. First employ “in- 
direct means of con- 
straint,” all moral, po- 
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a . ‘ E 6. On Armaments, and on Social @ ee eee 
5. On an International Executive. and Economic Conditions. 7. On Territorial Changes. 
Armaments to be limited, Peoples must settle their 


A committee Ad Interim to 
supervise ratifications of con- 
ventions and declarations, and 
to promote their observance. 


private manufacture of muni- 
tions for profit abolished. 


No economic wars and 
gressions permitted. 


ag- 


Each nation has the right 
to defend its economic inter- 
ests and to conserve its sup- 
plies of food and raw ma- 
terials, but there must be no 
hostile tariff discriminations. 


Principles of the open door 
and customs duties for revenue 
only are urged for all nations. 

International agreements 
favored concerning conditions 
and hours of labor, prevention 
of sweating and of unemploy- 
ment, developement of benef- 
icent public works, and of 
education for the people. 


Every nation is free to de- 
velop itself without interfer- 


ence or control from other 
States, provided that, in so 
doing, it does not interfere 


with or violate the rights of 
other States. 





The existing Permanent Ad- 
ministrative Council at the 
Hague, with an International 
Permanent Secretary; Admin- 
istrative Bureau (at Brus- 
sels); a Court Office; an In- 
ternational Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the Conference of 





An International Naval and 
Military Committee, to direct 
national armies and the inter- 
national fleet in “collective 
measures of constraint and de- 
fense.” This Committee con- 
trols all manufacture of arms 
and munitions of war needed 


own destinies; wherever that 
principle is impracticable, ad- 
ministration should be lodged 
in Commissions acting under 
authority of League of Na- 
tions. 


Every nation has the right 
to exist and to protect and to 
conserve its existence, but no 
State may protect itself or 
conserve its existence by com- 
mitting unlawful acts against 
innocent and _  unoffending 
States. 


No annexations or transfers 
of territories without consent 
of the population affected. 


8. On Diplomatic Relations. 


Secret diplomacy is to be 
suppressed. 


Foreign Ministers and their 
policies in each country to be 
subject to popularly elected 
Legislatures. 


Every nation is, in law and 
before law, the equal of every 
other nation belonging to the 
society of nations. Interna- 
tional law is both national and 
international, the law of the 
land and the law of the society 
of nations. 


Treaties are valid only when 
approved by direct representa- 
tives of the peoples interested. 
Secret treaties are void. 
“Minor populations are under 
the collective protection of the 
States.” 








RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF 


World Peace Founda- 
tion of Boston, in 1916. 


IX. THE ENGLISH 
FABIAN SOCIETY 
PLAN, published in 

L. S. Woolf's Interna- 

tional Government (N. 

Y., Brentano, 1916). 


X. THE BRITISH 
LEAGUB OF NATIONS 
SOCIETY organized 
March 10, 1915, and the 
League of Free Nations 
Association, organized 
1915, united under the 
name The League of 
Nations Union, 22 Buck- 
ingham Gate, 8S. W. 1, 
London. Organized Oc- 
tober, 1918. President, 
Viscount Grey of Fallo- 
don. 


Publication: The 
League of Nations Jour- 
nal, 





1. On an International Leg 
islature (to enact in 
ternational law and 
develop the interna 
tional organization). 


jority of States shall be- 


come valid as interna- 
tional law for’ those 
States. Dissenting 
States may afterwards 
signify their adhesion. 


An International 
Council, legislating for 
all constituent States, or 


divided into four Com- 
mittees as follows: 
1. Council of the 


eight Great Pow- 
ers; 
2. Council of 
other Powers; 
. Council for 
rope; 
4. Council for Amer- 
ica. 
The first Committee 
holds a veto power over 


the 


Khu- 


the proceedings of the 
tipree others, 
International laws 


must be submitted to the 
Constituent States for 
ratification. 


Permanent Council 
providing for codifica- 
tion and extension of in- 
ternational laws. 


League will admit on 
equal terms all peoples 
able and _ willing to 
guarantee their loyal ob- 
servance of its cove- 
nants. 


Object: To promote 
the formation of a 
World League of Free 
Peoples for the securing 
of International Justice, 
Mutual defense and VDer- 
manent Peace. 
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International 
and its juris 


On an 
Court 
diction. 


Not more 
the thirty 
belong to 


five States. 
than two of 
judges may 
one nation. 
2. A triple jurisdiction 
is recognized, “amicable, 
arbitral and conten 


tious.” The Court shall 
settle all disputes re- 
ferred to it by agree- 
ment. The Court is open 
to the States and to 
their citizens. The 
Court may recommend 


improvements in the in- 
ternational judicial or- 
ganization for considera- 
tion by the Conference 
of States, 


1. An International 
High Court, fifteen 
judges, eight represent- 
ing the Great Powers, 
and seven chosen from 
other Constituent 
States. 

» 


2. All justiciable ques- 
tions, 


Supreme Court in 
which States may sue 
and be sued, and whose 
decisions are enforced. 


on 
ciliation for non-jus 
ticiable disputes, 


Arbitration and Con- 


three members chosen by 
States according to pop- 
ulation ; meeting in plen- 
ary or partial assem- 
blies; conclusions bind- 
ing when approved by 
seven-tenths of the 
States represented, and 
representing at least 
one-half the population 
of the globe. 


The International 
Council performs also 
the duties of a Council 
for Inquiry and Concil- 
iation, or it may appoint 
a Permanent Board of 
Conciliators, or Special 
Committees and Com- 
missions of Inquiry. 


Council provides for 
intervention and concil- 
intion in all disputes be- 
tween League members, 


Council will act as 
mediator in controver- 
sies not suitable for sub- 
mission to Supreme 
Court, 


4. On Sanctions : 
® Scope. 2. Kinds, 


litical, and economic 
forces. If these fail, na- 
tional armies and the in- 
ternational navy = are 
“means of direct con- 
straint.” No State may 
use physical force with- 
out the consent of the 
other States. If a State 
is attacked contrary to 
these regulations, the 
other States must help 
it in its defense. 


1. To prevent a resort 
to war until twelve 
months after the dispute 
had been submitted to 
either Court or Council. 

2. To enforce decis- 
ions of the Court. States 
agree to use economic, 
or, if necessary, military 
compulsion against any 
Constituent State which 
violates the agreement. 
Kleven forms of eco 
nomic foree specified. 


League agrees to sub- 
mit all disputes to meth- 
ods of peaceful settle 
ment. 


Council supervises, 
limits, and controls mili- 
tary and naval forces of 
the world. 


League members will 
jointly suppress any 
warlike act by any State 
to disturb peace of 
world, 
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>. On an International 


the States; and a Financial 
) Committee. The Conference 
of States may set up a Council 
of Management in a weak and 
demoralized State which can- 
uot maintain order. 





The Council creates an In- 
ternational Secretariat, a per- 
manent staff for the President 
and other officers of the In- 
ternational Council. 


Council will plan for joint 


action in matters political and 
economic, affecting rights and 
interests of League members. 











Kxecutive 


, On and on Social 


Conditions 


Armaments, 
avd Economie 


by the States. Use of mines, 
submarine torpedoes, and poi 
sonous or inflammable 
prohibited. 

Customs union of States pro- 
posed as a preparation for 
freedom of trade. 

Freedom of Commerce, with- 
out differential treatment, in 
all colonies, 

An International Institute of 
Migration created. Propor- 
tional immigration recognized 
as a principle. 


gases 


Council provides for joint 
consideration of questions af- 
fecting transit, tariffs, access 
to raw materials, migration, 
health and intercourse _ be- 
tween nations. 


Council supervises, limits, 
and controls all armament in- 
dustries, 


ADVOCATE 


Changes 


League will guarantee free- 
dom of all nationalities, 


No annexations without ref- 
erence to the League, 





No treaty shall be valid un 
less within three months from 
its date an authenticated copy 
is filed in the Registry of the 
High Court It shall be also 
published in the Official Ga 
zette conducted by the Inter 
national Secretariat. 


League will act as trustee 


and guardian of uncivilized 
races and undeveloped terri 
tories. 
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1. On an International Leg- 
RECOMMENDATIONS islature (to enact in- 2. On an International 3. On Arbitration and Con- 4. On Sanctions: 
ternational law and Court—and its juris ciliation for non-jus- 13s cain 9 Kinds 
OF develop the interna- diction. ticiable disputes. —— o- 4 
tional organization). 
XI. CENTRAL OR- The Hague Confer- 1. “A permanent “In addition to the ex- 1. To compel the ac- 


GANIZATION FOR A 
DURABLE PEACE, 
Raamweg 24, The 
Hague. 

Organized, April, 1915, 
Cf. the Recueil de Rap- 
ports sur es différents 
points du Programme- 
Minimum; three vol- 
umes are already pub- 
lished by Martinus Nij- 
hoff at The Hague, and 
a fourth is to follow. 


XII. THE WORLD'S 


COURT LEAGUE, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Organized, May, 1915. 
Cf. the issues of the 
magazines, The World 
Court, now called 
League of Nations Maga- 
zine, published monthly 
by the League and the 
New York Peace So- 
ciety, working together 
under the name, League 
of Nations Union. Cf. 
also James Brown 
Scott’s Status of the In- 
ternational Court of 
Justice, published by 
the Carnegie Endow- 
ment through the Ox: 
ford University Press, 
1916. 


XIII. LEAGUE TO 
ENFORCE PEACE. 
130 W. 42d Street, New 
York. 


Organized June 17, 
1915. 
Present program 


adopted, Nov. 23, 1918. 


Cf. the League Bul- 
letin published weekly ; 
also Robert Goldsmith’s 
League to Enforce Peace 
(Maemillan, 1917), and 
the following pamphlet 
publications of the 
World Peace Founda- 
tion: Historical Light 
on the League to En- 
force Peace, The Con- 
ciliation Plan of the 
League, A League of 
Nations, Vol. I, No. 1. 


ence to be permanently 
organized and to “meet 
at regular intervals.” 


A conference of the 
Great Powers, or the 
Third Hague Confer- 
ence, with successive 
conferences meeting au- 
tomatically and _ fre- 
quently. Legislation 
adopted by a majority 
vote, resulting in pro- 
gressive development of 
a body of International 
Law. 


A Representative Con- 
gress, to consider any 
matter affecting world- 
tranquillity, or better- 
ment of human rela- 
tions. 


Nations to be repre- 
sented in proportion to 
responsibilities and ob- 
ligations assumed. 

Deliberations public. 

Unanimity should not 
be required in enacting 
international laws. 


First nucleus of 
League should be the 
victorious _ belligerents. 


Court of 
Justice.” 


International 


2. All disputes to be 
settled by Court, or 
Council, or by Arbitra- 
tion. 


1. An _ International 
Court of Justice, repre- 
senting the nations of 
the world. 

2. Justiciable dis- 
putes. 


1. A Tribunal where 
decisions are to be en- 
forced. 


2. Justiciable ques- 
tions. Tribunal’s juris- 
diction shall not depend 
on assent of parties to 
the controversy. 


istent Hague Court of 
Arbitration, a perma- 
nent International 
Council of Investigation 
and Conciliation.” 


The same as the 
Hague Convention, plus 
an International Coun- 
cil of Conciliation or 
Commissions of Inquiry. 


A Council of Concilia- 


tion to mediate and 
recommend. 

If recommendations 
are not accepted, “the 


League shall determine 
what action, if any, shall 
be taken. 


ceptance of decisions 


and awards. 


2. Concerted action, 
diplomatic, economic or 
military, against any 
State resorting to war- 
fare instead of to Court 
or Council. 


land 2. The same as 
the Hague Convention. 


1. A resort to force by 
any nation prevented by 
solemn agreement. 


2. Aggression met at 
once “by such  over- 
whelming economic and 
military force that it 
will not be attempted.’ 
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5. On an International Executive. 








Permanent Continuation 
Committee of the Conference 
with such powers as the Con- 
ference may grant. 


1. An Executive Body, em- 
powered to act if peace is en- 
dangered. 


2. An Administrative Organi- 
zation to provide for common 
welfare, to take care of back- 
ward regions and _ interna- 
tionalized places, and other 
objects of joint responsibility. 


Use of methods to insure 
both stability and progress. 



























>. 
™ SS. ci 7. On Territorial Changes, 8. On Diplomatic Relation 

Agreement to reduce arma- No annexation or transfer Parliamentary control = of 
ments. To this end “right of of territory contrary to the foreign policy assured in each 
capture shall be abolished ana wishes and interests of the nation. Secret treaties are 
the freedom of the seas as population concerned; where void. Equality before law, re 
sured.” possible, a plebiscite. ligious liberty and free use of 

native language guaranteed to 

Freedom of commerce, or all nationalities 
at least equal treatment for ali ’ 
nations within all colonies, 
protectorates and spheres of 
influence. 

League aims to promote fair Approve no crystallization No member of League 
economic opportunity of all of the status quo inimical to should make any other offen 
nations, to remove causes of heaithy growth and changes. sive or defensive treaty or al- 
dissension, to unite potential liance. 
force of all members against 
any nation seeking to upset All treaties made by League 
world-peace, to give members members should be at once 
such economic advantages ana published. 


such security that all nations 
will wish to become members. 


(To be continued) 
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RACE CONCEIT 
By DR. J. INGRAM BRYAN, TOKYO 


T HERE are few nations, if any, that have not believed, 
and do not still believe, in the superiority of their 
own race. It is a conceit that no doubt had birth during 
the long ages of isolation that preceded development 
into tribes and clans which ultimately sprang into na- 
tions. In primitive times possibly it amounted to no 
more than a wholesome self-respect, promoting racial 
ideals, and that esprit de corps essential to progress. 
Though racial conceit is at present one of the most 
formidable barriers to true international intercourse, it 
probably did not do so much harm in days when nations 
kept more to themselves; but with the modern expan- 
sion of communications, the growth of human brother- 
hood and of internationalism generally, an attitude of 
self-asserted superiority on the part of any one race 
or nation is bound to foment discord and possibly inter- 
national conflict. 

That race conceit is one of the most serious factors 
with which exponents of internationalism have to deal, 
no one can at all doubt. It is one of the most prominent 
and persistent characteristics of all races, including even 
the most backward and savage. Pride of race is not 
at all a feature peculiar to the more highly developed 
peoples. The savages of Formosa regard themselves as 
a superior race to the Japanese, and refuse to bow to 
their would-be conquerors after twenty years of war- 
fare. It is said to be a general conviction throughout 
China that the people of that country are much above 
the white “devils” and other barbarians ; and the Chinese 
again hold themselves superior to the Manchus, the 
Manchus to the Mongols, and so on down to every man 
above his neighbor. The world laughs at such conceit 
as a characteristic of China; but as a matter of fact it is 
only what really obtains among even the most enlight- 
ened peoples of Europe. The British undoubtedly es- 
teem their race above the Germans, and indeed above 
any of the continentals, an idea clearly evident in the 
mind of the average British mother should her daughter 
fancy marrying a citizen of any of the European na- 
tions; and the more inferior the class the more inveter- 
ate becomes the idea. And certainly the average Ameri- 
can does not admit any nation superior to his own. 
Neither can there be any doubt that the so-called white 
races have a well-marked conceit of their color that 
sets them, in their own eyes, on a far higher level than 
all other colors and races. 

Now these facts and phases of interracial attitude 
have about them so obvious an odor of childishness and 
naiveté that they might be overlooked as something 
which mankind would grow out of, did they not so very 
seriously menace the peace of the world and prejudice 
the social progress of mankind. Man seems to be so 
constituted that he is loath to learn from those he de- 
preciates or regards as inferior; and this baseless race 
conceit is just what has done more than any other ob- 
stacle to prevent that mutual knowledge between na- 
tions without which there can be no harmonious inter- 
Nations must reciprocally learn from each other 


course, 
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before there can be a mutual understanding. ‘The evil 
of anything that precludes such knowledge is obvious. 
It was Charles Lamb, I think, who said, when some one 
asked if he did not hate such an one: “How can I hate 
aman I know?” And undoubtedly the main cause of 
interracial hatred is international ignorance. ‘Thus 
the most inveterate enemy to mutual acquaintance be- 
tween nations is race conceit. If it be ever so in social 
life, it is even more seriously so in international rela- 
tions. 

The necessity of eradicating race conceit will be seen 
further if it be borne in mind that such conceit is in- 
variably the mother of imperialism, that overweening 
sense of racial superiority that incites a nation to as- 
sume its right to rule over other races, if not over the 
entire globe; for imperialism, full-fledged and un- 
checked, knows no limit. Possibly there is an imperial- 
ism that is international and altruistic, but the world 
has not experienced much of it. The most conspicuous 
example of altruistic imperialism was that of Jesus 
Christ, who apparently desired to exercise moral and 
spiritual rule over all mankind. His ideal was no deubt 
legitimate since he contemplated a rule that to the sub- 
ject was voluntary and spiritual. It was not a régime 
of oppression or repression, but the rule of Truth which 
makes man free. This is altogether a different thing 
from what we take exception to as a hindrance to inter- 
nationalism. Race conceit is not concerned with truth; 
it usually means, “my country, right or wrong.” The 
imperialism that subverts human brotherhood and 
proves so detrimental to international relations, is a 
haughty self-assertion of one nation over another by 
war, discriminatory legislation or other overt action or 
attitude. 

This perverse form of imperialism, born of race con- 
ceit, has been gradually coming to a head in Europe 
during the last two centuries; and because nothing was 
done to allay the abscess it finally broke and has left 
on the international body a sore that will take some time 
to heal. The menace of its persistent danger is seen 
particularly in the attitude of the white toward the 
yellow races. Though western civilization had its ger- 
mination from oriental seed, western races now assume 
themselves superior to their source: the water has got 
above its level, so to speak. The West is a lotus, and 
the East is the mud from which it grew. Such illustra- 
tions are, however, altogether unfortunate. They do 
not represent the real circumstances as they reveal them- 
selves today. All races are members of the same human 
family, and should regard one another as brethren. To 
believers in religion, at least, there can be no doubt as 
to the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
The same ideal has been repeated and emphasized by 


democracy and the higher forms of socialism. If the 
promotion of international brotherhood be an _ un- 


doubted duty, then why do not the nations observe it? 
The only rational reply is that they are too fully blinded 
by race prejudice and conceit, or the ignorance result- 
ing from such. Why should the citizen of the West 
regard his darker-skinned brother of the East as belong- 
ing to an inferior order of creation with whom common 
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citizenship is impossible? Nay more: why should the 
white races assume that they have a right to go where 
they will, while denying the same right to oriental races ? 

It may be reasonably admitted that restrictions on 
free immigration are in some cases necessary and there- 
fore altruistic: they perhaps prevent labor congestion 
and consequently crises that might easily lead to inter- 
national complications. But such essential safeguards 
to international peace do not justify racial discrimina- 
tion. The preclusion of labor troubles may be put down 
to economic causes, quite independent of race or nation; 
but the imposition of conditions discriminating against 
one race in favor of another is due to conceit, and is 
unjustifiable. ‘To admit aliens to a country and then 
deny them the common rights accorded other aliens, is 
more offensive and unfair than to exclude them alto- 
gether. 

The difficulty is that the nations of the West have 
not yet begun frankly and fairly to face their relations 
and duties to the people of the Orient, and therefore 
do not assume a proper responsibility for the duties 
arising therefrom. In fact the West does not yet even 
see the oriental point of view. Either the Occident has 
been treating the Orient most unjustly, or else thé West 
is very much misunderstood by the East. Rightly or 
wrongly the people of the Orient, especially those of 
India, China, and Japan, are fully convinced that the 
nations of the West are quite regardless as to whether 
Asiatics are treated fairly or not. Surely this is a view 
that the West cannot afford to have obtain. If the 
Orient be asked its grounds for such conviction, it is 
not slow to advance them. Not only is the racial dis- 
crimination already alluded to pointed out, but atten- 
tion is called to the general attitude of European races 
toward orientals. Russia, in relation to her Far Eastern 
subjects, France in Algeria and Cochin China, Ger- 
many and Belgium in Africa, Britain and the British 
colonies as well as the United States toward all Asiatics : 
everywhere the story is the same, say the people of 
Asia; the western races not only have no intention of 
giving orientals equal rights, but they actually deny 
them equal opportunities of achieving racial destiny. 
The conviction is growing, and a dangerous conviction 
it is, that the East will never be accorded equal rights 
by the West, until it is able to enforce it at the point 
of the sword. What a menace is here to the peace of 
the world? The nations of the West are in duty bound 
to put themselves right with those of the East, or re- 
main grossly guilty of suffering that which entails inter- 
national strife. 

This racial and color antipathy which the East be- 
lieves the West to entertain and act upon in its deal- 
ings with Asia, is deepened and intensified by the ma- 
terial success of western races, who now in the eyes of 
the East appear to justify their attitude for economic 
reasons. Judging from the opinions expressed in the 
vernacular press of India and Japan there is a growing 
conviction in the East that a sort of while clique is 
forming in Europe and America, based chiefly on 
finance ; and the nations of the Orient, more especially 
China and Japan, are becoming hopelessly enchained 
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Thus from an Oriental point of 
Asia’s grow 


by western financiers. 
view the real “yellow peril” is one of gold. 
ing consciousness of economic inferiority but intensifies 
her fear of defeat in the race for equality; for the West 
is rich and the East is poor; and the rich ever have 
ruled the Here again logic points to danger 
ahead. 

The West has yet to learn, what every observant and 
sympathetic person of long residence in the East knows, 
that, given the same rights and opportunities, the Jap 
anese, for example, are in no way inferior, either as 
a race or as individuals, to the European. In 
respect they prove themselves genuine members of the 
same human family, with the same senses, faculties, and 
sentiments similarly developed. Until the West is ready 
to concede this much, no progress toward mutual assimi- 
lation and harmony can be expected. If the West is 
not willing to take it on the evidence of those who ought 
to know, then it is bound to study the question per 
sonally and be convinced that there is no difference be 
tween the Kast and the West save in material progress, 
which implies no more radical divergence than exists be 
tween rich and poor the world over, a mere accident and 
no moral ground for discrimination. 

Some persons have assumed that if Asiatics were ac- 
corded rights of citizenship in the United States and 
other western countries, all racial difficulties would 
disappear. They would then have the same rights as 
Europeans and occupy exactly the same level, so that 
discrimination would be impossible. This may be le- 
gally, but it is not necessarily, so. While rights of 
naturalization would undoubtedly remove material dis- 
crimination, the social and racial discrimination would 
remain, unless rights of racial equality were admitted, 
a condition that cannot be brought about by law, but by 
education alone. The truth of this contention is only 
too apparent from even the most superficial reference 
to the color question in the United States. The Negro 
has got his franchise and has become a free citizen of 
the American republic, but socially and racially he is 
no better than before. In some States he cannot even 
travel in the same car with whites, nor even enter the 
same theater, hotel, or restaurant. Thus it is possible 
for political rights to expand without any change in 
social sympathy. Legaly one nation may be bound 
to treat another as an equal, but socially it will never 
be so until all notions of racial stigma are removed. 

Let international clubs be formed in every city of 
Europe and America and let mutual knowledge and 
good-will be honestly promoted. International knowl- 
edge should be promulgated among the rising gen- 
erations of East and West in all schools; and every 
educational institution should have in its reading rooms 
international books and magazines. The churches and 
missionary societies could and should do much to assist. 
During the winter months lectures on the subject of 
peace, international brotherhood, and knowledge of 
other countries, should be given. Personally I should 
like no higher life-mission than to go from city to city 
throughout the English-speaking world organizing in- 
ternational societies for the promotion of knowledge of 
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every 
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the East among the people of the West. There are hun- 
dreds of others moved by the same ambition; and if the 
great work were only inaugurated it would be a tre- 
mendous and a beneficent success. It would do even 
greater good than talking about peace and the evils of 
war, good and necessary as all such propaganda should 
be among civilized people; for it would tend to remove 
the causes of international strife, namely, ignorance and 
race conceit. 





PROPOSALS and COUNTER-PROPOSALS 


THE CONFERENCE MAKES REPLY 


Having in mind the Germans’ communications of May 13 
and May 16 and their contentions therein the Conference 
on May 24th replied in the following terms: 

May 24, 1919. 


“Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 
13, 1919, and also of your further letter of May 16; as the 
two communications concern the same subject, it will be 
convenient that I should arrange them in one letter. 

“With regard to the more general observations contained 
in your first letter, I most emphatically deny on behalf of 
the Allied and Associated Governments the suggestion con- 
tained in it that ‘German territories are by the treaty of 
peace made the subject of bargains between one sovereignty 
and another as though they were mere chattels and pawns 
in a game.’ In fact, the wishes of the population of all the 
territories in question will be consulted and the procedure 
followed in such consultation has been carefully settled 
with special regard to local conditions. 

“Territories ceded to Belgium. Full liberty is insured 
for popular opinion to express itself within a period of 
six morths. The only exception that has been made applies 
to that part of the territory of Prussian Moresnet lying west 
of the road from Liege to Aix-la-Chappelle, the population 
of which numbers less than 500 inhabitants, and in which 
the woods are transferred to Belgium as part reparation for 
the destruction of forests by Germany on Belgian territory. 

“As to Schleswig, I am to explain that this question was 
taken up by the Peace Conference on the request of the 
Danish Government and the population of Schleswig. 

“As regards the inhabitants of the Saar Basin, the 
‘domination’ which is termed ‘odious’ in your letter is the 
administration of the League of Nations. The scheme con- 
tained in Section 4 has been drawn up with the greatest 
care so that, while it provides compensation for the de- 
struction of the coal mines in the north of France, it alse 
secures the rights and welfare of the population. They are 
assured of the maintenance of all their present liberties and 
in addition there are guaranteed to them in financial and 
social matters a number of special advantages; moreover, 
definite provision is made, after a period of fifteen years, 
for a plebiscite which will enable this population, which is 
of so complex a character, to determine the final form of 
government of the territory in which it lives, in full freedom 
and not necessarily to the advantage either of France or 
Germany. 

“As a larger part of your two communications is devoted 
to observations on the scheme concerning the Saar Basin I 
must explain that the Allied and Associated Governments 
have chosen this particular form of reparation because it 
was felt that the destruction of the mines in the north of 
France was an act of such nature that a definite and ex- 
emplary retribution should be exacted; this object would 
not be attained by the mere supply of a specified or un- 
specified amount of coal. This scheme, therefore, in its gen- 
eral provisions must be maintained and to this the Allied 
and Associated Powers are not prepared to agree to any 
alternative. 

“For this reason the suggestion you make in your first 
letter for some other means of making good the deficiency 
of coal—a suggestion which is developed with more pre- 
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cannot be ac- 


cision in the annex to your second letter 
cepted, In particular | would point out that no arrange- 
ment of the kind put forward could give to France the 
security and certainty which she would receive from the 
full exploitation and free ownership of the mines of the 
Saar. 


Mine Shares of Doubtful Value 


“Similarly, the contemplated handing over of shares ik 
German coal mines situated in German territory and sup- 
ject to German exploitation would be of doubtful value tu 
French holders, and would create a confusion of France 
and German interests which, under present circumstances, 
could not be [| word illegible]. The complete and immediate 
transfer to France of mines adjacent to the French frontier 
constitutes a more prompt, secure, and business-like method 
of compensation for the destruction of the French coal 
mines; at the same time, by securing that the value of the 
mines should be credited to the reparation account due from 
Germany, it makes full use of them as a means of payment 
in the general account of reparation. 

“In some points your letter of the 13th seems to have 
been written under a misapprehension as to the meaning 
and purport of certain articles in the scheme. There is 
not, as you suggest, in the treaty any confusion between 
trade contracts to be established for delivery of coal from 
the Ruhr district (see Annex 5 of Part 8) and the cession 
of the Saar mines. The two questions are essentially 
distinct. 

“The interpretation which you in your letter place upon 
Clause 36 of the annex assumes that the effect of this 
clause will be to bring about a result which emphatically 
is not one which the Allied and Associated Governments 
ever contemplated. In order to remove any possibility of 
misunderstanding, and in order to avoid the difficulties 
which you apprehend as to Germany’s ability to effect the 
payment in gold contemplated in this clause, the Allied and 
Associated Governments have decided that some alternative 
is desirable; they propose, therefore, to substitute for the 
last paragraph of the said clause the following: 

“*The obligation of Germany to make such payment shall 
be taken into account by the Reparation Commission, and 
for the purpose of this payment Germany may create a prior 
charge upon her assets or revenues upon such detailed terms 
as shall be agreed to by the Reparations Commission. 

“If, nevertheless, Germany after a period of one year 
from the date of which the payment becomes due shall not 
have effected the said payment, the Reparation Commission 
shall do so in accordance with such instructions as may be 
given by the League of Nations, and if necessary, by 
liquidation, that portion of the mines which is in question.’ 

“G. CLEMENCEAU.” 


REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS 


On May 19 Germany sent to the Conference a communica- 
tion defining her attitude on repatriation of prisoners. She 
asked that the details of settlement be left to a special 
commission ; that all prisoners of war and interned civilians 
be included in the conditional reparation, and that there be 
complete reciprocity of action. To which, on the 22nd, the 
Conference officials replied that they could agree that 
prisoners of war and civilian prisoners who had been guilty 
of crimes or penal offenses should be released. As to com- 
plete reciprocity, that they deemed impossible in view of the 
way in which Germany had treated prisoners during the war. 


DECLINES TO SIGN 


May 20, after a delegation of the peace commissioners 
from Paris with the text of the treaty had conferred the 
night before with the Cabinet, the following statement was 
issued as expressing the attitude of the Government toward 
the terms imposed by the treaty. 
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“Germany declines to sign the peace terms laid before it 
because they spell the economic destruction, political dis- 
honor, and moral degradation of the entire German nation, 
not only for the present but also for still unborn generations ; 
that these consequences must logically follow acceptance of 
the peace conditions the American press itself has recog- 
nized without question. Toward them Germany took the 
standpoint that acceptance of such conditions could not be 
demanded and that the entente was unjustified in imposing 
such demands. 

“Germany has not only a moral right to compliance with 
the general promises made it, but a firmly-grounded, defi- 
nite, clearly-defined claim, according to the basic rules of in- 
ternational law, on all the Entente Powers, and especially 
on the United States. <A specific recognition of the right of 
Germany and of the German people to a peace of right, 
justice, and reconciliation, instead of the paragraphed song 
of hate which was written at Versailles, is contained in 
the note of the American Secretary of State Lansing of 
November 5, 1918. 

“In it the Secretary of State notified the Swiss Minister 
in Washington unconditionally that the established basis of 
President Wilson's 14 points should be authoritative for the 
peace conditions. Secretary Lansing announced further 
that the entente governments, after careful consideration, 
were also prepared to recognize the conditions set up b) 
President Wilson as the basis for the conclusion of peace. 


Germany's Sole Asset 


“The declaration of rights emanating from these specific 
declarations of all the Entente Powers and the United 
States constitutes Germany's sole asset in the general moral 
breakdown of all international politics which has found un- 
surpassable expression in the Versailles terms. 

“Germany answers them with its clearly juristic right in 
international law. Toward the politico-moral bankruptcy 
of Versailles the German Nation stands as a creditor with 
undeniable rights, and it is not in a position to yield on 
this chief point. Germany concluded peace on the basis of 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, which all America had 
made its own, and all America, every individual, is responsi- 
ble for the fulfillment of its claims. 

“It is not the German people’s business to indicate how 
its rights shall be realized by the 14 points, or especially 
by the note of Secretary Lansing. That, rather is the task 
of those who constructed the 14 points and brought them to 
acceptance, thereby inducing Germany to lay down her 
weapons. We do not believe that President Wilson, Secre- 
tary Lansing, and the American people can take other than 
this German standpoint if they do not wish to do that 
which President Wilson in his message of Dec. 4, 1917, con- 
demned categorically when he said: We would. dishonor 
our own cause if we treated Germany any other than 
justly and in a non-partisan manner and did not insist upon 
justice toward all, no matter how the war ended. We de- 
mand nothing which we are not ready ourselves to admit.’ 


Demands of German People 


“And the German people demand nothing more than that 
which President Wilson announced in this declaration. We 
demand nothing more than that Americans place the 14 
points opposite the peace terms. We do not believe that 
anyone in the United States will then have the courage to 
claim that there can be found in the peace conditions one 
single trace left of President Wilson’s program. 


“And here begins America’s definite duty to step in. 
America either must put its 14 points through or it must 
declare that it is unable to do so or that it does not want 
to do so, so that in no case may the world be led to believe 
that America desires to have the peace conditions count 
as President Wilson’s 14 points. 

“That is our demand, to which we cling, and we cannot 
imagine what argument from the American side would be 
effective against it.” 
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GERMANY ASKS EXTENSION OF TIME 


The formal request for an extension of time for an an 
swer to the terms of the Allied and Associated Powers read 
as follows: 

“VERSAILLES, May 20. 
“To His Excellency, the President of the Peace Conference, 

M. Clemenceau: 

“Sir: The German peace delegation intends during the 
hext days to submit communications to the Allied and As 
sociated Governments on the following points, which, in the 
eyes of the delegation, fall under the definition of sugges- 
tions of a practical nature: 

“First, a note concerning territorial questions in the 
East; second, a note concerning Alsace-Lorraine; third, a 
hote concerning the occupied territories; fourth, a note 
concerning the extent and discharge of the obligation taken 
by Germany in view of reparation; fifth, a note concerning 
the further practical treatment of the question of labor 
laws; sixth, a note concerning the treatment of German 
private property in enemy countries. 

“Besides this, a syllabus is being prepared of the obser- 
vations which are called for from the German Government 
by the draft of the treaty of peace in its detailed pro 
visions. The problem hereby involved being in part of a 
very complicated nature, and it having been necessary to 
discuss them extensively with the experts in Versailles as 
well as with those in Berlin, it will not be possible to dis- 
pose of them within the time limit of fifteen days notified 
by your excellency on the 7th instant, although the delega- 
tion will take pains to transmit as many notes as possible 
within the limit. 

“Having regard to this, I beg, in the name of the Ger 
man peace delegation, to move that the contents of the 
intended notes be regarded as having already been made 
the subject of discussion in writing, and that the requisite 
time be granted to us for a more detailed exposition. 

“Accept, sir, the assurance of my highest esteem. 

BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU.” 
M. CLEMENCEAU’S REPLY 

To this M. Clemenceau replied as follows: 

“May 20, 1919. 

Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter o1 
May 20, stating that the subjects on which the German 
delegation wishes to offer suggestions are so complicated 
that the memoranda of the German delegation cannot be 
completed within the fifteen days granted on the 7th 
instant, and asking, in consequence, for extension of the 
time limit. 

“In reply, I beg to inform your excellency that the Allied 
and Associated Governments are willing to grant an ex 
tension until Thursday, May 29.” 


GERMANY’S COUNTER PROPOSALS 


On May 29th the German commission sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, M. Clemenceau, the following note: 

“Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to transmit to you 
herewith the observations of the German delegation on ‘the 
draft treaty of peace. We came to Versailles in the expec- 
tation of receiving a peace proposal based on the agreed 
principles. We were firmly resolved to do everything in 
our power with a view of fulfilling the grave obligations 
which we had undertaken. We hoped for the peace of 
justice which had been promised to us. We were aghast 
when we read in documents the demands made upon us, the 
victorious violence of our enemies. The more deeply we 
penetrate into the spirit of this treaty, the more con 
vinced we become of the impossibility of carrying it out. 
The exactions of this treaty are more than the German 
people can bear. 


Territory Lost 


“With a view to the re-establishment of the Polish State 
we must renounce indisputably German territory, nearly 
the whole of the Province of West Prussia, which is pre- 
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ponderantly German, of Pomerania, Danzig, which is Ger- 
man to the core; we must let that ancient Hanse town be 
transformed into a free State under Polish suzerainty. We 
must agree that East Prussia shall be amputated from the 
body of the State, condemned to a lingering death, and 
robbed of its northern portion, including Memel, which is 
purely German. We must renounce Upper Silesia for the 
veneftit of Poland and ‘Tzecho-Slovakia, although it has 
been in close political connection with Germany for more 
than 750 years, is instinct with German life and forms the 
very foundation of industrial life throughout East Ger- 
many. 

“Preponderantly German circles (Kreise) must be ceded 
to Belgium without sufficient guarantees that the plebiscite 
which is only to take place afterward, will be independent. 
‘ne purely German district of the Saar must be detached 
from our Empire and the way must be paved for its subse- 
quent annexation to France, although we owe her debts in 
coal only, not in men. 

“For 15 years Rhenish territory must be occupied, and 
after these 15 years the Allies have the power to refuse the 
restoration of the country; in the interval the Allies can 
take every measure to sever the economic and moral links 
with the mother country and finally to misrepresent the 
wishes of the indigenous population. 


War Expenses 


“Although the exaction of the cost of the war has been 
expressly renounced, as yet Germany, thus cut in pieces 
and weakened, must declare herself ready in principle to 
bear all the war expenses of her enemies, which would ex- 
ceed many times over the total amount of German State 
and private assets. Meanwhile her enemies demand in ex- 
cess of the agreed conditions reparation for damage suf- 
fered by their civil population, and in this connection Ger- 
many must also go bail for her allies. The sum to be paid 
is to be fixed by our enemies unilaterally and to admit of 
subsequent modification and increases. No limit is fixed 
save the capacity of the German people for payment, de- 
termined not by their standard of life, but solely by their 
capacity to meet the demands of their enemies by their 
labor. The German people would thus be condemned to per- 
petual slave labor, 

“In spite of the exorbitant demands, the reconstruction 
of our economic life is at the same time rendered impossible. 
We must surrender our merchant fleet. We are to renounce 
all foreign securities. We are to hand over to our enemies 
our property in all German enterprises abroad, even in the 
countries of our allies. Even after the conclusion of peace 
the enemy States are to have the right of confiscating all 
German property. No German trader in their countries 
will be protected from these war measures. We must com- 
pletely renounce our colonies, and not even German mls- 
sionaries shall have the right to follow their calling therein. 
We must thus renounce the realization of all our aims in 
the spheres of politics, economics, and ideas. 


Sovereignty Abolished 


“Even in internal affairs we are to give up the right to 
self-determination. The international reparation commis- 
sion receives dictatorial powers over the whole life of our 
people in economic and cultural matters. Its authority ex- 
tends far beyond that which the Empire, the German Fed- 
eral Council and the Reichstag combined ever possessed 
within the territory of the Empire. This commission has 
unlimited control over the economic life of the State, of 
communities, and of individuals. Further, the entire edu- 
cational and sanitary system depends on it. It can keep 
the whole German people in mental thralldom. In order to 
increase the payments due by the thrall, the commission can 
hamper measures for the social protection of the German 
worker. 

“In other spheres also Germany’s sovereignty is abolished. 
Her chief waterways are subjected to international admin- 
istration; she must construct in her territory such canals 
and such railways as her enemies wish; she must agree to 
treaties ,the contents of which are unknown to her; to be 
concluded by her enemies with the new States on the east, 
even when they concern her own functions. The German 
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people is excluded from the League of Nations, to which 
is intrusted all work of common interest to the world. 

“yphus must a whole peuple sign the decree for its own 
proscription, nay, its own death sentence. 

“Germany knows that slbe must make sacrifices in order 
to attain peace. Germany knows that she has, by agree- 
ment, undertaken to make these sacrifices, and will go in 
this matter to the utmost limits of her capacity. 


Would Enter the League 


“1. Germany offers to proceed with her own disarmament 
in advance of all other peoples, in order to show that she 
will help to usher in the new era of the peace of justice. 
She gives up ubiversal Compulsory service and reduces her 
army to 100,000 men, except as regards temporary meas- 
ures. She even renounces the warships which her enemies 
are still willing to leave in her hands. She stipulates, 
however, that she shall be admitted forthwith as a State 
with equal rights into the League of Nations. She stipu- 
lates that a genuine League of Nations shall come into 
being, embracing all peoples of good will, even her enemies 
of today. The league must be inspired by a feeling of 
responsibility toward mankind and have at its disposal a 
power to enforce its will sufticiently strong and trusty to 
protect the frontiers of its members. 

“2. In territorial questions Germany takes up her posi- 
tion unreservedly on the ground of the Wilson program. 
She renounces her sovereign right in Alsace-Lorraine, but 
wishes a free plebiscite to take place there. She gives up 
the greater part of the Province of Posen, the district in- 
contestably Polish in population together with the capital. 
She is prepared to grant to Poland, under international 
guarantees, free and secured access to the sea by ceding 
free ports at Danzig, Konigsberg and Memel, by an agree- 
ment regulating the navigation of the Vistula; and by 
special railway conventions Germany is prepared to insure 
the supply of coal for the economic needs of France, es- 
pecially from the Saar region, until such time as the 
French mines are ouce more in working order. The pre- 
ponderantly Danish districts of Schleswig will be given up 
to Denmark on the basis of a plebiscite. Germany demands 
that the right of self-determination shall also be repealed 
where the interests of the Germans in Austria and Bohemia 
are concerned. She is ready to subject all her colonies to 
administration by the community of the League of Nations 
if she is recognized as its mandatory. 


Indemnity and Reconstruction 


“3. Germany is prepared to make payments incumbent 
on her in accordance with the agreed program of peace up 
to a maximum sum of 100,000,000,000 of gold marks, 20,- 
000,000,000 by May 1, 1926, and the balance (80,000,000,000) 
in annual payments without interest. These payments shall 
in principle be equal to a fixed percentage of the German 
imperial and States revenues. The annual payment shali 
approximate to the former peace budget. Tor the first ten 
years the annual payments shall not exceed 1,000,000,000 of 
gold marks a year. 

“Germany presumes in this connection that she will not 
have to make any territorial sacrifices beyond these men- 
tioned above and that she will recover her freedom of 
economic movement at home and abroad. 

“4. Germany is prepared to devote her entire economic 
strength to the service of reconstruction. She wishes to 
co-operate effectively in the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions of Belgium and northern France. To make good 
the loss in production of the destroyed mines in northern 
France, up to 20,000,000 tons of coal will be delivered an- 
from her own resources, 
nually for the first five years and up to 8,000,000 tons for 
the next five years. Germany will facilitate further de- 
liveries of coal to France, Belgium, Italy, and Luxemburg. 
Germany is moreover prepared to make considerable de- 
liveries of benzol, coal tar and sulphate of ammonia, as 
well as dyestuffs and medicines. 

“5. Finally, Germany offers to put her entire merchant 
tonnage into a pool of the world’s shipping, to place at the 
disposal of her enemies a part of her freight space as part 
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payment of reparation, and to build for them for a series 
of years in German yards an amount of tonnage exceeding 
their demands, 

“6. In order to replace the river boats destroyed in Bel- 
gium and northern France, Germany offers river craft 
from her own resources. 

“7. Germany thinks that she sees an appropriate method 
for the prompt fulfillment of her obligation to make rep- 
arations conceding participation in industrial enterprises, 
especially in coal mines to insure deliveries of coal. 

“8S. Germany, in accordance with the desires of the work- 
ers of the whole world, wishes to see the workers in all 
countries free and enjoying equal rights. She wishes to 
insure to them in the treaty of peace the right to take 
their own decisive part in the settlement of social policy 
and social protection. 


Commission of Inquiry Proposed 

“9. The German delegation again makes its demand for 
a neutral inquiry into the responsibility for the war and 
culpable acts in conduct. An impartial commission should 
have the right to investigate on its own responsibility the 
archives of all the belligerent countries and all the persons 
who took an important part in the war. 

“Nothing short of confidence that the question of guilt 
will be examined dispassionately can put the peoples lately 
at war with each other in the proper frame of mind for the 
formation of the League of Nations. 

“These are only the most important among the proposals 
which we have to make. As regards other great sacrifices 
and also as regards the details, the delegation refers to the 
accompanying memorandum and the annex thereto. 

“The time allowed us for the preparation of this memor- 
andum was so short that it was impossible to treat all the 
questions exhaustively. A fruitful and illuminating nego- 
tiation could only take place by means of oral discussion. 
This treaty of peace is to be the greatest achievement of 
its kind in all history. There is no precedent for the con- 
duct of such comprehensive negotiations by an exchange of 
written notes only. The feeling of the peoples who have 
made such immense sacrifices makes them demand that 
their fate should be decided by an open, unreserved ex- 
change of ideas on the principle: ‘Open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at, after which there shall be no private 
international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly in the public view.’ 


Treaties of the Past 

“Germany is to put her signature to the treaty laid before 
her and to carry it out. Even in her need, justice for her 
is too sacred a thing to allow her to stoop to achieve condi- 
tions which she cannot undertake to carry out. Treaties 
of peace signed by the Great Powers have, it is true, in the 
history of the last decades again and again proclaimed the 
right of the stronger. But each of these treaties of peace 
has been a factor in originating and prolonging the world 
war. Whenever in this war the victor has spoken to the 
vanquished, at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, his words 
were but the seeds of future discord. The lofty aims which 
our adversaries first set before themselves in their conduct 
of the war, the new era of an assured peace of justice, de- 
mand a treaty instinct with a different spirit. Only the co- 
operation of all nations, a co-operation of hands and spirits. 
can build up a durable peace. We are under no delusions 
regarding the strength of the hatred and bitterness which 
this war has engendered, and yet the forces which are at 
work for a union of mankind are stronger now than ever 
they were before. The historic task of the Peace Con- 
ference of Versailles is to bring about this union. 

“Accept, Mr. President, the expression of my distin- 
guished consideration. 

“BROCKDORFF-RANTZAD.” 


THE POWERS REPLY TO GERMANY 


The final statement of the allied and associated powers 
as to conditions of peace, in reply to the German counter 
proposals of May 29, was handed to the German delegation, 
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June 16, and also made public. Seven days to accept or 
refuse the treaty, with two days of grace, were given; 
and Count von Brockdorff at once left Paris for Weimar, 
there to lay the statement before the National Assembly. 

The statement of the victors was accompanied by a cov- 
ering letter signed by the President of the Conference, 
G. Clemenceau, which was a candid, pungent, impressive 
re-statement of the indictment against Germany by the 
civilized world for which the Conference claims to act, 
and was also an able argument for refusing to modify in 
any substantial way the terms of peace originally im- 
posed. 

Nevertheless certain alterations in details have been 
made as the result of later study of the problem, and 
these have to do with a plebiscite for Upper Silesia, with 
guarantees of coal therefrom; frontier rectification in West 
Prussia; omission of the third zone of the Schleswig 
plebiscite; temporary increase of the permitted German 
army from 100,000 to 200,000; a declaration of intention 
to submit within a month of signature a list of those 
accused of violation of the laws and customs of wur; an 
offer to cooperate with a German Commission of Repara- 
tions and to receive suggestions for discharging the obliga- 
tion; modification of certain details in the financial, eco- 
nomic, and ports and waterway clauses, including aboli- 
tion of the Kiel Canal Commission; and assurance of Ger- 
many’s membership in the League in the early future, if 
she fulfills her obligations. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE TREATIES 


1919 

June 25.—President Ebert, backed by Prime Minister 
Bauer and the other German Ministers, announce to 
the people of Germany the conclusion of terms of 
peace by the Allied Conferees in Paris. 

June 26.—The German government selects Dr. Herman 
Miiller, German Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Dr. Johannes Bell, Colonial Minister, to sign the 
peace treaty for Germany. 

The Paris conferees reply to the Turks that they 
cannot accept the suggestion that Turkish territories 
be restored as before the war. 

Reparation will be asked for the sinking of the 
German fleet and for the burning of the French flags 
captured from France in 1870, which under the terms 
of the treaty were to have been returned to France. 

Germany is told that she must not support, offi- 
cially or unofficially, any movement against Poland. 

June 28.—The end of the war. The two German 
plenipotentiaries and the delegates of twenty-six of 
the allied and associated governments, in the Chamber 
of Mirrors at Versailles, sign the treaty of peace. 

The Chinese delegates do not sign, because of the 
denial of their request that they be allowed to make 
reservations regarding Shantung. 

General Christian Smuts signs the treaty under 
protest. 

President Wilson after cabling the United States 
that the pact is a “charter for a new order of affairs 
in the world,” and that there is “ground for deep 
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satisfaction, universal reassurance, and confident 
hope,” leaves Paris for the United States. 

June 29.—German evangelical churches set apart Sun- 
day, July 6, as a day of mourning on account of the 
peace treaty. 

President Wilson sails from Brest. 

June 30.—A new council of Four is formed in Paris, 
consisting of Mr. Pichon for France, Mr. Lansing for 
the United States, Mr. Balfour for Great Britain, 
and Mr. Tittoni for Italy. 

July 3.—The text of the agreement between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, providing for immediate assistance for France 
in case of an unprovoked act of aggression on the 
part of Germany, is given out by the foreign office 
in Paris. 

July 6.—Austria asks that she be admitted to the League 
of Nations upon its signing of the peace. 

July 8.—President Wilson arrives in Washington by 
way of New York. The Adriatic question again to 
the fore in Paris. 

July 9.—Resolutions ratifying the peace treaty are 
adopted by the German National Assembly at Wei- 
mar, by a vote of 208 to 115. The text of the rati- 
fication resolutions contains two clauses as follows: 
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“The peace treaty between Germany and the allied 
and associated powers signed on June 28, 1919, as 
the protocol belonging thereto, as well as the agree- 
ment relative to the occupation of the Rhineland, 
signed the same day, are agreed to. 

“This law comes into force on the day of its pro- 
mulgation.” 

Most of the Ministers and all of the Deputies were 
present at the meeting. Dr. Miiller, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, said: “We are about to enter upon 
a forty years’ march through a desert. I can find 
no other terms for the path of suffering the fulfill- 
ment of the treaty prescribes for us.” The leader of 
the Catholic Centre Party, Dr. Peter Spahn, said: 
“We agreed to the treaty under hard compulsion, to 
save ourselves from anarchy and to preserve the 
Fatherland from internal ruin.” A number of 
speeches violently protested against the injustice of 
the treaty and the impossibility of its fulfillment, and 
declaring that the day of Germany’s liberation would 
come, ; . 

July 10.—President Wilson receives the newspaper men 
and presents the treaty of peace to the Senate. 
July 12.—Commercial relations France 

Germany resumed. 


between and 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


The Irish Republic’s President, prior to his secret 
departure for the United States, where he has been re- 
sorting to propaganda labors during the past month and 
where, considering his peculiar status, he has been the 
recipient of extraordinary favors and courtesies from 
public officials, national, State and municipal, joined 
with his associates in sending to the Peace Conference 
at Paris the following lettter: 


MANSION House, DUBLIN, 
May 26, 1919. 
M. Georges Clemenceau, President of the Peace Conference, 

Paris. 

SIR: 

On May 17 we forwarded to you a note requesting you 
to warn the conference that the Irish people will not be 
bound by the signatures of English or British delegates to 
the conference, inasmuch as these delegates do not repre 
sent Ireland. 

We now further request that 
portunity for the consideration by the conference of Ire- 
land’s claim to be recognized as an independent sovereign 
State. 

We send you herewith a general the 
case and beg to direct your attention in particular to the 


you will provide an op- 


memorandum on 


following. 

1. That the rule of Ireland by England has been and is 
now intolerable; that it is contrary to all conceptions of 
liberty and justice, and as such, on the ground of humanity 
alone, should be ended by the conference. 

2 That the declared object of the conference is to es- 
tablish a lasting peace, which is admittedly impossible if the 
legitimate claims of self-determination of nations, such as 


Ireland, is denied. 





” 


3. That incorporated with the Peace Treaty under con- 
sideration is a covenant establishing a League of Nations 
intended among other things to confirm and perpetuate the 
political relations and conditions established by the treaty. 
It is clear that it is radically unjust to seek to confirm and 
perpetuate what is essentially wrong, and that it is inde- 
fensible to refuse an examination of title when a confirma- 
tion of possession is intended such as that provided by the 
draft covenant of the League of Nations. 

Ireland definitely that England or Britain can 
show just claim or title to hold or possess Ireland, and 
demands an opportunity for her representatives to appear 


denies 


before the conference to refute any such claim. 

We feel that these facts are sufficient basis to merit for 
our request the consideration which we are sure you, Sir, 
will give them. 

Please accept, Mr. President, the assurance of our great 
esteem. 

EAMONN DE VALERA. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITH. 
GEORGE NOBLE. 

(Count Plunkett.) 


This communication had no perceptible effect upon 
the body to which it was addressed, and, together with 
other documents of a similar tenor addressed more 
specifically to President Wilson and to the American 
Peace delegation, was left in the hands of the President 
of the Conference, M. Clemenceau, when the American 
executive left Paris for home, June 29. 


The cost of the war to the United States, down to 
May 31, as estimated by the statistics branch of the 
General Staff of the Army, had been $21,850,000,000, 
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of which $13,930,000,000 had been spent on the army. 
In addition nearly $10,000,000,000 had been loaned. 
The number of soldiers who were transported to France 
was 2,084,000, and of these 1,390,000 saw active service. 
The total deaths in the army and navy, then reported, 
had been 122,500; and where one had been killed, seven 
had been wounded. But of the latter a great majority 
had been cured and had returned to duty. Expressed 
in terms of percentage, for every 100 soldiers, marines, 
and sailors who served in the war, ninety-eight per cent 
escaped disease, wounds, and death. But viewing the 
war as a whole and including the casualties of all the 
nations, it is estimated that more lives were lost than in 
all the wars from 1814 to 1914. Appraised from an- 
other standpoint, the American bill of costs in terms of 
money is approximately as large as the sum expended 
for the Government of the republic from 1791 to 1914: 
and the army alone, during 1914-18, cost nearly as 
much as the value of all the gold mined in the world 
since 1492. As for the leading nations involved in the 
war, their total expenditure up to June 1, has been 
$186,000,000,000; Germany leading with 39, Great 
Britain following with 38, and the others in this order: 
France, 26; United States, 22; Austria-Hungary, 21: 
Russia, 18; Italy, 13; Belgium, Roumania, Portugal, 
and Jugo-Slavia, 5; Turkey and Bulgaria, 2; and Japan 
and Greece one billion dollars. Of deaths in battle Rus- 
sia is estimated to have had 1,700,000; Germany, 1,600,- 
000: France, 1,385,300: Great Britain, 900,000 ; Austria, 
800,000; Italy, 330,000; Turkey, 250,000; Serbia and 
Montenegro, 125,000; Belgium, 102,000; Roumania, 
100,000; Bulgaria, 100,000, the United States, 48,900: 
Greece, 7,000; and Portugal, 2,000, or a total of 7,450,- 
200. It is because of facts like these and others equally 
portentous, that the civilian, non-combatant inhabitants 
of all the continents are today facing costs of living, 
burdens of taxation, and tangled problems of personal 
as well as communal finance, that breed pessimism, 
propagate anarchy, and drive individuals to suicide and 
nations back to semi-barbarism. 


Latin-America’s attitude toward the League of 
Nations, broadly speaking, may be inferred fairly 
well by the reply of the National Administrative Council 
of Uruguay to the query of the President of that re- 
public, as to whether the nation should become a party 
to the compact. Assenting, the Council said: 

“The deterrent example of the recent Eurepean convulsion 
has inspired the conscience and the heart of all statesmen 
of the present day with the supreme desire to create, at all 
costs, an efficient formula, supported by some higher force 
which shall be above all national power and constitute a 
guarantee of peace and justice to all mankind.” 


That Brazil, also, is similarly inclined, has been shown 
by the words of her president-elect, during his recent 
tour of the United States; and also by the active part 
played by her in the Paris deliberations and the ma jor 
place conceded to her in the League. That some of the 
States have had their desires unfulfilled at Paris is evi- 
dent from the position of Honduras, made known for 
mally to the Peace Conference in a memorandum filed 
by General Policarpo Bonilla, head of the Honduranian 
delegation, in which the request was made that since the 
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Conference was to make a reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine and, as it were, was to give it an international 
status, it was its duty to define the same before makiny 
it a part of international law. Honduras, like many 
other nations to the south, would be able to act with 
greater certitude in the future did she know just which 
variant of the “doctrine” is authoritative, that of 
Monroe, Cleveland, or Wilson. General Bonilla also an- 
nounced that Honduras would only sign the treaty sub- 
ject to a reservation permitting that State to join with 
other nations in forming ultimately the Republic o 
Central America. 


Yet another point of view among the Latin-Americans 
finds expression in the opinions of Romulo S. Naon, 
former Argentine Ambassador to the United States, un 
doubtedly one of the ablest and most experienced states- 
men of the group of men who have made the Argentine 
Republic a major power. He deprecates the Peace Con- 
ference’s drafting of an international league which dis- 
criminates between the large and small powers, and 
which has given so little heed to the neutral nations in 
settling the problems of the present and future. He 
speaks not for the present government of the Argentine, 
but for the Argentine people, who were for the Allies. It 
also is worth noting that he believes that 
from European affairs by the United States would be 
far better for Pan-Americanism than the participation of 
the United States in foreign politics at the expense of 
Pan-Americanism.” 


“aloofness 


Forts and barracks, in number more than four- 
score, now line the border between the United States 
and Mexico. They have been swiftly built since the 
armistice was signed last November, and they have been 
constructed, in the main, out of material used in the 
camps of the south used while the American Expedi- 
tionary Force was being trained for Europe, some of the 
largest of these stations being in Texas. Of these out 
post positions, symbols of past and present friction and 
possible future war, there are five in California, six in 
Arizona, and the others are in Texas. Over against this 
state of affairs, consider the other and more cheering 
fact that nothing of the kind exists along the northern 
boundary of the United States, nor has for a century. 
In justification of the newly created situation in the 
south it will be urged that the three-year watch of the 
American troops along the Mexican front, maintained 
often under most unfortunate conditions and detrimental 
to the physical and mental morale of the “regulars” anc 
the national guard, have forced upon the War Depart- 
ment a decision that otherwise might not have be n 
made. Up to a certain point there is something to he 
said for this plea. So far as the new outposts have to 
do with better housing, with provision for recreation and 
all that is implied in “war camp community” work, there 
can be no adverse criticism. There, as elsewhere, wher- 


ever the American soldier goes in the future, he is to 
have schools, canteens and protection from the harpics 
that in days gone by have always grown rich on the car- 
nal appetites of officers and privates. But it is to be 
hoped that these outposts are not to become arsenals, 
heavily armed and flaunting symbols of the might of the 
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nation that builds them. ‘There already are a sufficient 
number of inflammables along this border, awaiting but 
a spark to set them off, without adding to the supply. 
Mexico, as she becomes more stable and powerful, may 
logically argue, that her “national interests” demand 
construction of a similar chain of military outposts 
along her northern border. Then the chances of war 
between the two peoples will be raised to the nth 
power. . There have been times in the clashings between 
London and Washington over issues centering in Ot- 
tawa, when, if the border between the Dominion and the 
Republic had been fortified and the Great Lakes had 
had rival police fleets, passion might not have been sub- 
ject to reason. 


The League of Friends of Korea, with head- 
quarters at Washington and with rapidly multiplving 
branches throughout the United States, has secured as 
head of its organization Rear Admiral Watson, U. 8. N. 
It plans to disseminate information respecting Korea’s 
treatment by Japan, to organize the Christian sentiment 
of the republic in favor of protection to Christians who 
are being persecuted, and to do all that may be done 
legitimately to assist the cause of Korean freedom. 
Agitation, by the printed and the spoken word, is to be 
the instrument used, and, taking a leaf out of the book 
of the Irish republican movement, there is to be pressure 
on Congress and the President. Advantage is to be 
taken of a widespread interest in the welfare of “little 
peoples” that has come since the shibboleth of “self- 
determination” was proclaimed in high places; and there 
is a natural expectation by the Koreans and by thei: 
American defenders and champions that the more ligh! 
the public gets on the inwardness of the Shantung award 
and the part that “secret treaties” played in determining 
the settlement of Far Eastern questions by the Paris 
Conference, the stronger will be the reaction in favor of 
Korea and her claims. The fact that branches of the 
League are most numerous now on the Pacific coast 
among people who, for reasons of their own, are anti- 
Japanese, and on the Atlantic coast where the great 
Christian missionary interests center, is in itself sig- 
nificant. In some respects the most important personal 
identification with the aims of the League that has been 
chronicled is that of William Eliot Griffis, author of the 
“Mikado’s Empire” and other standard books on Japan. 
who was one of the first Americans to be emploved by 
Japan as an educator and who always has been and still 
is her faithful, though candid, friend. He also kncws 
the Koreans, their ancient “cultur” and the debt that 
Japan owes the venerable “Hermit Kingdom.” He is 
now unequivocally condemning the “Prussianizing” 
methods that Japan is using toward a subject race in an 
effort of enforced assimilation. 


German resistance to the Poles’ share of the 
former empire assigned by the Allied and Associated 
Powers under the Paris Treaty, having been planned 
and announced in communications which came into the 
Powers’ hands even before the treaty was signed, the 
President of the Conference sent to the German officials 
the following communication, showing that the treaty 
was to have teeth. The German plan was outlined in the 
following intercepted letter : 


“PosEN, June 21, 1919. 

“The Government will sign. Nevertheless, Horsing (Pro- 
vincial President) will proclaim for Silesia, and Wig (Pro- 
vincial President) for Western and Eastern Prussia, war 
against the East. The Government will officially declare its 
opposition, but will unofficially support the action by every 
means. 

“ITorsing has telegraphed today: Send my large parcel to 
sreslau.” 

Upon this communication, M. Clemenceau, for his 
associates, commented thus: 

Paris, June 25. 

“Mr, PRESIDENT: 

“The Allied and Associated Powers feel it necessary to 
direct the attention of the German Government to the fact 
that the Polish authorities have come into possession of the 
attached official German dispatch which states that while 
the German Government mean to sign the peace, they in- 
tend to give unofficial support by all the means in their 
power to local movements of resistance to the establishment 
of Polish authority in the territories allotted to Poland in 
Posen, and in East and West Prussia, and to the occupation 
of upper Silesia by the Allied and Associated Powers. 

“In view of this information the Allied and Associated 
lowers think it necessary to inform the German Government 
that they will hold them strictly responsible for seeing that 
at the time indicated in the treaty all troops and all 
officials indicated by the Allied Commission, are withdrawn. 
and that in the event of local disturbances in resistance to 
the treaty no support or assistance to the insurgents is al- 
lowed to pass across the new frontier into Poland. 

“G. CLEMENCEAU.” 


The Executive Committee of the International 
League of Nations Conference, with headquarters at 
Berne, Switzerland, have recently issued a manifesto 
relating to the League of Nations Covenant, which reads: 

The last events at the Peace Conference and the pub- 
lication of the League of Nations Covenant induce us 
to appeal once more to the sense of responsibility of 
governments of peoples. 

We abstain from expressing any opinion about Fiume 
itself. We only consider it our right to say that no 
durable peace is possible unless the right of nations to 
decide freely about their own fate is loyally applied to 
all cases of opposed aspirations, without any exception 
whatever. 

Many difficulties that seem at the present to stand in 
the way of an honest application of this principle would 
vanish by the establishment of a real, universal League 
of Nations, taking away the strategical, and economic 
importance of frontiers and securing to every country 
unimpeded access to the open sea and international pro- 
tection of national minorities. 

We cannot abstain from saying that the Paris Cove- 
nant does not express in all points our ideal of the 
League of Nations. The preponderant power of five 
States in the Executive, the insufficient provisions about 
economic freedom and disarmament, the rejecting of the 
French and Japanese amendments about stronger 
guarantees against aggression and about racial equality, 
all that is to be regretted. Besides, no League of Na- 
tions can be effective without an independent Council 
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of Conciliation, as proposed by the official drafts of 
Swiss, Dutch and Scandinavian experts and that of the 
German Government, neither without a world parlia- 
ment and international guarantees for national minori- 
ties, as also proposed by the German draft. We recog- 
nize the realization of the Paris Covenant is already an 
advance. But we understand that this League of Na- 
tions is not universally accepted as a sufficiently strong 
safeguard to replace the traditional guarantees. 

Therefore we, who have propagated President Wil- 
son’s principles from the very day they were promul- 
gated, we appeal to all those who share these convictions, 
to strengthen their endeavors for the development of the 
Paris Covenant in democratic spirit. 

Then all territorial problems can find a fair solution 
and the world will be saved from the chaos which is 
threatening the very foundations of our civilization, if 
the trust in President Wilson and his principles would 
get lost. 


Twenty-three wars, according to the Chief of the 
sritish staff, are now actually in progress. We do not 
know what wars the British officer had in mind, but the 
New York Times figures them out as follows: 

1, Great War, Allied Powers versus Central Powers; 
2, Jugoslavia versus Austria; 3, Roumania versus Hun- 
gary and Bolsheviki; 4, Poland versus Ukrania; 5, Letts 
and Balts versus Bolsheviki; 6, Esthonians versus Bol- 
sheviki; 7, Deniken versus Bolsheviki; 8 Finns versus 
Russian Bolsheviki; 9, Allies versus Bolsheviki; 10, 
Kolchak versus Bolsheviki; 11, Persia versus Kurds; 12, 
Germans versus Bolsheviki; 13, Cossacks versus Bol- 
sheviki; 14, Afghans versus British; 15, Siberians ver- 
sus Bolsheviki; 16, Egyptians versus British; 17, Nic- 
aragua versus Costa Rica; 18, Mexican Troubles; 19, 
Irish versus British; 20, Hedjas versus Bedouins; 21, 
Chinese Revolution; 22, Czechs versus Hungary; 23, 
Poland versus Bolsheviki. 

THe NEMESIS OF Democracy. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston. Vp. 58. $1.00 

A third printing of this iconoclastic essay indicates that 
it must make its appeal to a considerable constituency of 
sceptics who distrust democracy’s influence on humanity, 
especially in its seeming or actual sterilizing effect. The 
thesis of the book is that as the basis of government be- 
comes broader the number of outstanding leaders seems to 
or does diminish. This American champion of the Carlylean 
theory of the “great man” scheme of society is a New Eng- 
lander, who is renowned as an architect, as a champion of 
Gothie architecture still suited for use in ecclesiastical and 
academic structures, and as a town-planner. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that he annually mourns the execu- 
tion of Charles I of England, and that he belongs to the 
order of the faithful who keep alive the regret that the 
Stuarts passed from the British throne. Democratic grapes 
would hardly be expected to grow on such an autocratic 
thistle. Mr. Cram is candid enough to admit, in a post- 
cript to this latest edition of hi: book, that he erred in his 
depreciation of Clemenceau; that in the King of the Bel- 
gians and in Marshal Joffre, Marshal Foch and General 
Pershing, men of action have loomed up who must be 
reckoned with. Indeed, he seems to find the only ray of hope 
for an aimless drifting world, in the men in high and low 
places who have fought with carnal weapons and made 
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military records. This is not surprising, for since 1914 he 
has been one of the fiercest of the Bostonian lusters for war 
with Germany. What Hillis, the preacher, and Beck, the 
lawyer, have been to their callings he has been among 
artists. 


Bismarck. By C. Grant Robertson, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. City. Pp. 
512, with appendices and bibliography. $2.25 net. 

This latest contribution to the makers of the Nineteenth 
Century series, edited by Basil Williams, raises the average 
of the collection considerably ; and it was high previously. 
Publication comes at “the psychological moment,” to use a 
somewhat overworked phrase. Substantially completed prior 
to the war, it is not marred by marks of hate or passion. 
What was written has been allowed to stand. Occasionally, 
of course, a moral is pointed and the tale adorned by the 
grim facts of 1914-18, facts which show the logical sequence 
in the realm of morals as applied to statecraft, when “blood 
and iron” become the symbols of national life. 

But, broadly speaking, the British scholar has been both 
shrewd and kind enough to let the reader make his own 
deductions in the realm of applied ethics. He, the biog 
rapher, has accumulated the facts, conjectured the motives, 
judged the deeds—open and secret—and contrasted the ca- 
reer of the “Iron Chancellor” with that of other statesmen of 
his time, leaving it to a defeated Germany and the vie- 
torious world beyond to decide just how far the man was re 
sponsible for the military and social debacle of the present 
hour. If Germany in 1890, as he contends, had placed Bis- 
marck with Luther, Frederick the Great, and Goethe as her 
greatest figures since the Renaissance, will she continue so 
as a socialistic republic under bonds to keep the peace for 
an indefinite number of years? 

The merit of this book is triple. It combines fullness and 
accuracy of information to a degree that would satisfy a 
Mommsen or a Freeman, with a style and readability that 
recall the art of Macaulay and Froude, and at the same time 
it is crowned by a judicial quality which none of them 
possessed. So blessed, the book comes at a most opportune 
time, for it is already apparent that with the signing of the 
peace treaty major and minor figures in German history are 
to blossom forth with books of reminiscence, exposure of 
policies of state under William IT, and defence of their own 
or their fathers’ careers. Many of these books will shed 
light on the last years of Bismarck’s life, his responsibility 
for the war with France in 1870, his break with William TI, 
and his lack of sympathy with the Pan-German scheme that 
finally drew Germany into aggressive madness. For all 
persons who wish to connect present and coming “litera- 
ture of disclosure” with the sordid and secret past of Bis- 
marck’s tortuous reign, during which he toyed with Austrian, 
French, British and Italian foreign ministers, this volume 
will be useful. He died wishing no other epitaph on his 
tomb than one telling of his loyalty to William I, King of 
Prussia. If he had been equally loyal to humanity in gen 
eral and to Germany as a whole, if he had had faith in de 
mocracy, if his God had been a universal Being and not a 
tribal Deity, the world would have been saved millions of 
lives, billions of wealth, and untold, indescribable anguish. 
Ile both symbolized and used titanic power while he lived; 
and as such an incarnation he used race pride, economic 
need, lust for territory, and Teutonic hate of the Gaul and 
the Briton, to rear a vast state structure, now shattered. 
Incidentally he brought upon his countrymen a final shame 
and world contempt: and it is going to be worth noting how 
raidly Germans who are Teutons will join with Maximillian 
Harden, the Jew with a conscience, in thus rating the demi- 
god of yesterday. Surely neither the Socialists nor the Cen 
trists now in the saddle are likely to pay reverence to the 
memory of the man who was their bitterest foe. 


War AND Epucation. By Andrew F. West. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. Pp. 87. $1.00 net. 


The dean of the Graduate School at Princeton University 
has long been an able, constant, unsparing critic of tend 
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eucies in national education symbolized by Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, tendencies which have over- 
rated the value of early specialization in an intensive and 
to a considerable extent a vocational rather than a cultural 
theory of education. Dean West has lived long enough to 
see Harvard, under Lowell, re-act toward the older Ameri- 
can ideal of a collegiate training with a broad cultural 
basis, in which process she is now sharing with many other 
colleges. Dean West also has lived to see a war with Ger- 
many fought by western civilization, in which the Teuton 
defeat has brought with it a searching analysis of the Ger 
man theory of education and the relation between it and the 
national moral and military debacle. Using this opper- 
tunity shrewdly he has renewed his fight for a cultural 
rather than a utilitarian ideal in American post-war edu- 
cation; and this book brings together addresses by him given 
important educational assemblies during the years 
1918-1919. He also includes an address on “France and the 
Classics” delivered by M. La Ferre, Minister of Public In 
struction and the Fine Arts, at the University of Montpelier, 
in July, 1918. This book has to do with a profoundly im 
portant post-war problem facing all the nations, including 
Germany: and through it speaks a veteran protagonist of 
the “humanities.” 


before 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
Pp. 224. $1.50. 
This compact and relatively up-to-date book by a professor 
of history in Denison University, is brought out under the 
auspices of the Japan Society, though the author claims for 
his work that it in no wise has been influenced by the fact 
It still remeins true, however, that the 


DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. Ty 
The Macmillan Company, N.Y. City. 


of this patronage. 


OF PEACE July 
volume is litthe more than a chronicle, and that on issues 
about which there is abundant chance to differ as to the 
wisdom or disinterestedness of Japan’s course he is either 
evasive or only inoffensively critical. Versons wishing the 
facts of Japan's formal, superficial, economic, political and 
diplomatic evolution will satisfied. Those investigators 
who want more than this must go elsewhere. 


be 


trehibald Hurd, 
Il. McBride & 
postage extra. 


ITALIAN SEA POWER IN THE CREAT Wark. By 
Constable & Co., Ltd... London. Robert 
(o.. New York City. DT. 124. 50 cents; 

This study of a phase of the war, written by one of Great 
Britain’s leading authorities on naval power, its history and 
technique, Combines an excellent historical narrative with 
aun able essay in polemics calculated to support the claim 
of Italy to a larger share of naval responsibility for control 
of the Mediterranean and to political dominion of tesritory 
along the Adriatic, claim that both Great Britain and 

France may not care to concede and may have had in mind 

in shaping their attitude toward Italy during the Peace Con- 

ference’s deliberations, 


By WV. PP. Willcocks, Johan Lane 


$1.25 net. 


Towarps New [lorizons. 
Company, N. Y. City. Pp. 213. 

In these charming, mystical yet practical, esthetically 
wrought but ethically motived essays by an Englishwoman 
the most contempo 
an insight into some of the war 


of culture who also is a democrat of 


raneous sort, one may cet 
and post-war reactions on British society: and at the same 
time he will discover the workings of an acute mind on such 
perennial problems as “Art and the People,” “Literature and 


Democracy” and “Science and Life.” 
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